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A Blacksmith’s Vision 


Ost the general store of the 
], Illinois frontier village, just 
acrossthe street from John Deere’s 
blacksmith shop, people of the new 


settlement had gathered, tu trade 
and talk of many things. 


Reminiscences of events “back 
East”... doings of Blackhawk’s 
Indians on the nearby reservation 
... the government land sales ... 
the exploits of Andrew Jackson... 
qualifications of MartinVan Buren 
... the probable duration of the 
financial panic .. . 


And especially, since they were all 
interested in farming, they talked 
of John Deere’s efforts to perfect 
his new-fangled steel plow so that 
it would work under all conditions 


JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT 


in the rich, black, “greasy” prairie 
soil. 

o 6 
They saw him coming and going with 
trial plows every day. Above the hum 
of the saw-mill, they could hear him 
hammering in the shop. 
“‘He’ll never do it”, said one. ‘Besides, 
the old plows work all right in timber 
land, and there is plenty of timber to be 
cleared off in this country.”’ 
“Deere’s got the right idea,” said an- 
other, “but, my gracious, where will he 
get the steel? It would have to come 
all the way from England.’’ 


“] told him the other day,” said a third, 
“Damn the odds, John; why all this 
trouble and hard work? Your plows 
are good enough; you’ re the only black- 
smith around here, and the farmers will 
have to take what you make.’ And he 


Leader in Quality for nearly a Century 


said: ‘They won’t ever have to take 
what I make, but they will take it if I 


, build a plow that will do perfect work 


in this prairie soil, and that’s what I’m 
going to do,’ ”’ 
6 8 

That was the vision, the rugged honesty 
and the unfaltering determination from 
which resulted the John Deere steel plow 
in the various shapes which became the 
world’s standards—the steel plow which 
conquered the wilderness and became a 
leading factor in making America the 
greatest of nations. 


Later John Deere expressed the same 
spirit in his familiar maxim, “Build the 
best and the trade will be quick to appre- 
ciate it,”’ and today the same significance 
is back of the John Deere trade-mark, 
the badge of quality which goes on every 
unit in the complete line of John Deere 
Farm Equipment. 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


Have you read part three of the IIli- 
nois Crime Survey, ‘Organized Crime 
in Chicago,’’ by John Landesco? Mr. 
Landesco spent the time from June 1915 
to April 1924 as an instructor and later 
in charge of soldier rehabilitation work 
with the Milwaukee Part-time Con- 
tinuation School. Being a young, vigor- 
ous man of great versatility as well as 
of unusual ability, and being ambitious, 
he left us to go to the University of 
Chicago to obtain his doctor's degree. 

His experience from the time that he 
arrived from the old country, down 
through the period with our institu- 
tion, as well as his personal qualities, 
helped fit him to isle the study repre- 
sented in the portion of the report, 
which can be obtained from the Illinois 
Association for Criminal Justice, 300 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Get it and read it. And this brings me 
to the particular thing I wish to say. 
The small percentage of criminals ap- 
prehended and convicted is impressive 
evidence of the part that modern facili- 
ties play in making crime relatively safe 
so far as legal punishment is concerned. 

It brings us fairly up to the conclu- 
sion that if we cannot catch and jail 
our criminals, we have got to quit 
making them. This would be the sensi- 
ble procedure in any event. Conditions 
today make that fact stand out so clear- 


ly as to indicate the direction our 
efforts should take and where emphasis 
should be laid. Every dollar spent on 
the apprehension and punishment of 
crime is a dollar subtracted from the 
market for the products that keep the 
wheels of industry moving. When one 
considers that sixteen billion dollars a 
year has been estimated by some au- 
thorities as the annual cost of crime in 
this country, it would seem to show 
one place where we might hopefully 
look for improvement. 

The economic consequences of a 
wasted life are bad enough; but the 
economic consequences of a vicious life 
are infinitely greater. We must bring 
more care and intelligence to the up- 
bringing of our youth. Our educational 
institutions must be made more effec- 
tive. One most excellent thing that we 
can do is to insist upon the combina- 
tion of school and work for those who 
must or ought to*go to work, up to a 
minimum of eighteen years. 

The initial employment years must 
be made more than sheer labor. The 
young man or woman who works until 
eighteen or twenty years of age for 
mere money invariably has nothing at 
the end of that period, for the money 
is always gone. Employment must not 
be left to chance. Some cultural in- 
fluence must be insisted upon through 


this period even though the special job 
of fitting the individual to earn a living 
must receive the emphasis. Crime is not 
as a rule committed by the industrious 
young people who are fitted to serve, 
and earn, and buy. Of course, numerous 
examples to the contrary could be cited. 
But this fact can be amply proven by a 
study made upon a broad basis of com- 
arison. 

I feel that our organization must get 
behind the part-time school movement 
for the entire country more vigorously 
than it has done up to the present time. 
I am in a position to state that the 
strongest opposition can be overcome 
and that enemies of the movement can 
rapidly be made friends. We are treating 
crime today as we used to treat the 
mosquito evil. We screen against them 
as one method and try to catch them 
in the act as the other. 

Crime grows less where young people 
are more intelligently fuaded. We 
have big work ahead. The Part Time 
school made available to the youth 
through proper legislation to assure 
the working young people the liberty 
to attend seems to many to be the next 
step. It seems to me no fruit has ever 
been more ripe for the picking. Great 
leaders of both labor and employers 
see the situation. Shall the educational 
people remain blind? 
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The Hotels 


For your convenience we are again 
publishing the data concerning the 
principal hotels in New Orleans. If 
you plan to attend the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Vocational 
Association you will want some place 
to stay. Now is the time to get it. 
Remember, the Southern hotels have a 
heavy winter business. Get your reserva- 
tion in early. 





The Convention Issue 


The News Bulletin in this, its con- 
vention number, makes haste to assure 
you that the South and New Orleans 
is planning some convention. Without 
in the least casting any reflections upon 
past convention Cities, we just beg to 
say ‘you have not seen New Orleans yet 
and there is only one to see.’ Things to 
do and see that can be done and seen 
in no other place in the United States. 
Not only New Orleans, but the South 
itself is different. East to West in the 
same latitude may be much the same 
but North to South, what a difference! 
You will certainly be there if you want 
a treat. 


House of Delegates 
of the 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AssOCIATION 

The House of Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association will meet 
in Room E of the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, at three o’- 
clock sharp, Friday, December 6, 1929. 
No other meeting will be held in this 
room on Friday ecieien: consequently 


there will be no occasion for delay in 
beginning the session. Delegates are 
urged to report for admittance not later 
than 2:45 o'clock. 

No one will be seated as an official 
delegate except upon presentation of a 
certified statement by the secretary of 


the A. V. A. This certified statement 
will be issued only to state directors of 
vocational education, presidents of 
State vocational associations affiliated 
with the A. V. A., and to those persons 
designated in writing by either their 
state director of vocational education 
or the president of their State vocational 
association affiliated with the A. V. A. 
The list of persons thus designated 
should be presented in typewritten 
form. The full name, the official title, 
and post office should be given for each 
delegate. 

Each State must present its list of 
delegates to Z. M. Smith, Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, in 
Room C, Roosevelt Hotel, before five 
o'clock p. m., Thursday, December 5, 
1929. 

Each State is entitled to one delegate 
for each 20 members or major fraction 
thereof, whose dues for the year be- 
ginning September 1, 1929, have been 
i to the A. V. A., secretary, before 
ve o'clock p. m., Thursday, December 
5, 1929. The state director of vocational 
education and the president of the 
affiliated association are members of 
the House of Delegates by virtue of 
their offices. 


A. V. A. Membership Lists 
Your State vocational membership 
list, accompanied with a remittance of 
one dollar for each member, should be 
sent in duplicate very, very soon, to 


Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, . 


Indianapolis, Indiana. The official blank, 
mailed to state directors and secretaries 
of State affiliated associations several 
weeks ago, should be used in transmit- 
ting membership lists. If you need addi- 
tional blanks, please so inform the 
A. V. A. Secretary. 

The membership fee for the year 
begun September 1, 1929, is now due. 
Each state affiliated association should 
collect dues from its members and for- 
ward remittance of one dollar for each 
member to the A. V. A. secretary im- 
mediately. Persons residing in the 
above named states that do not have 
affiliated associations should remit $3.00 
to the A. V. A. secretary. 


The News Bulletin of the A. V. A. 


is mailed to members only. Representa 
tion in the House of Delegates is based 
upon and is selected from the affiliated 
membership for the year begun Septem- 
ber 1, 1929. It is important, therefore, 
that all memberships be renewed at a 
very early date. 
Z. M. SmitH, 


Secretary. 


$10.00 for a Story 


We will award a $10.00 cash prize 
to that member of the A. V. A. who 
writes for us the best one hundred word 
statement as to ‘‘Why This Is A Good 
Ad.”’ 

Select the advertisement appearing 
in this issue which makes the greatest 
appeal to you and tell in not more 
than one hundred words, ‘‘Why This 
Is A Good Ad.”’ 

Mail the letter by December 1, 1929, 
to The News Bulletin Editor, Room 
225 State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The winner will be announced in 
the February issue. 
READ! RITE! 


AV.A. Membership Y ear 


In accordance with provisions of the 
A. V. A. constitution, the membership 
year of the organization terminates 
August 31st regardless of when the 
dues are paid. Membership in the A. 
V. A. is renewed through affiliated 
state vocational associations, except 
in the few states that do not have 
affiliated organizations. In these few 
states,—Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming—, the A. V. A. 
dues are $3.00 per year, payable direct 
to the A. V. A. Secretary, Z. M. 
Smith, Room 225 State House, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


REAP! 


“Permit me to congratulate you 
on the interesting items in the last issue. 
The News Bulletin seems to improve 
with each issue.’’"—L. H. Dennis. 
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Our Third Life Member 


It is with a great amount of satisfac- 
tion and pride that we announce as 
the Third Life Member of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Dr. J. C. 
Wright, Director of Vocational Educa- 
cion for the Federal Board for Voca- 
‘ional Education. 


Dr. Wright was born in Elkhart 
county in Indiana and grew up on a 
<ansas farm, where he says, ‘‘I learned 
he blessing of work.’’ He began his 
wofessional career by teaching in a 
ural elementary school for $35.00 per 
aonth. He taught two years and then 
hegan going to summer school at 
Kansas State Normal. In the fall of 
7898 he enlisted in the army and 
started to Cuba. He says ‘‘I got there 
in January, 1928.” 

Upon his return from the army he 
enrolled in the Normal School and 
graduated in 1900. He worked his way 
through “‘by living at the home of the 
President, feeding his horse and milk- 
ing his cow, and by selling the surplus 
milk."" He was made Commandant of 
the school due to his army service, 
served as night watchman and super- 
visor of Heavy Gymnastics. For these 
latter activities he was paid $25.00 per 
month. He later graduated from the 
University of Missouri with a masters 
degree. 





Dr. J. C. Wricur, 


Director for Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 


The professional experience of Direc- 
tor Wright continued through four 
yeats as Superintendent of Schools in 
Bellville, Kansas. In 1904 he went to 
the Kansas City Schools as a classroom 
teacher, was early promoted to vice- 





Chapman Appointed 


Paul W. Chapman, state director of 
vocational education, Athens, Georgia, 
has just been appointed by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, as a 
member of the Advisory Committee of 
the National Education Conference, 
which was recently created for the 
purpose of bringing together the edu- 
cational forces which are now in 
existence in the national government. 

According to Secretary Wilbur the 
Advisory Committee will consider three 
major problems: 

First, the present educational ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government 
with the view of devising a new plan 
of administration. 

Second, the subsidies now given by 
the Federal Government to colleges 
will be studied as well as the results 
obtained, and the policies that should 
be adopted in the future. 

Third, the subsidies now given for 
education of less than college grade 
will be reviewed, the results obtained 
under the present administration 
will be considered, and recommenda- 
tions made as to the future policy. 

The work of this committee was 
organized at a meeting held in Wash- 
ington, October 14-16, at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and reports of the 


various sub-committees appointed will 
be made from time to time throughout 
the year. 

It is assumed that the purpose of 
this study is a reorganization ls 
Federal Departments so that all educa- 
tional work may eventually be organ- 
ized under the direction of an Assistant 
Secretary of one of the major govern- 
ment departments. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
Year Enpep Aucust 31, 1929 
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principal and with the advent of voca- 
tional education became Director of 
this system of education for the whole 
school system of the city. 

In 1917 Dr. Wright went to the 
Federal Board at Washington in the 
capacity of a Special Agent. He was 
made Chief of Trade and Industrial 
Education Service and served in this 
capacity until 1922 when he was made 
Director. Under his wise leadership 
and sound philosophy vocational edu- 
cation in the United States has cleared 
a straight path for itself in the field of 
education. Steady and persistent prog- 
ress has been made with each succeed- 
ing year finding the service more firmly 
entrenched than before. Much of the 
stability of our program today is due 
to Dr. Wright's qualities as a leader 
and an educator. The following quota- 
tion taken from one of his recent ad- 
dresses bespeaks the man. You will 
find the same philosophy permeating 
his many writings. 

“We ought to get rid of the idea 
that we can educate our children so 
they will not have to work. 

“Opportunity should be given our 
people to go to school from the starting 
age to last as long as they are able to 
use the instruction.” 

Dr. Wright, we salute you! 
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New Orleans Convention Hotel Accommodations 





HOTEL ROOMS anv RATES 









































































































































Witnout Batu Wits Batu 
Single Rate Double Rate Single Rate Double Rate | Twin Bed} Rate 
ROOSEVELT (Headquarters Hotel)...... $4 .00-6 .00 $6 .00-7 . 00} $8 .00 
Ct ub | a 2.00 3.00 25 3, .00-3.50 25 5 00-6 .00 25 6.00 
RRR MEME 2G lS coches anes aides andtanes sie Sse 50 2.§0-3. 50) 4-00-§ .00 5 .00-6 .00 
eC Oto | 50 $2..00-2.50 75 3.§0-4.00}] 250 5 .00-7 .00 
iL Eb Eh ee 3 .00-3..§0 5 -00-6 .00) 7-00 
SAU AC S| a a ear ee Few 3 .00-3.50 50 4.00-6 .00} 
LU) | ORE eee oer 10 2.00-2. §0 15 3 00-3 . §0) 15 3 .00-4.00 15 4.0075 .00 20 6 .00-7 .00 
JUNG Gao ROOMS)... 650s cess se 3 .00-3.50 400-5 .00 4-00-§ .00 
[US] CARS Seite eee rege 30 Rooms for 4 persons per Room, $7.00, $8.00 per day. 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
DECEMBER 4, 5, 6, 1929 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
Meeting Place Dec. 4 Dec. 5 Dec. 6 Des 7 
General Sessions Tip Top Inn—Roosevelt Hotel 730P.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Banquet Sessions Tip Top Inn—Roosevelt Hotel 6:30 P. M. 
House of Delegates Room E—Roosevelt Hotel 3:00 P. M. 
“THE SHIP”’ Program Tip Top Inn—Roosevelt Hotel 2:00 P. M. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Room H—Roosevelt Hotel 9:00 A.M. 9:00A.M. 9:00A.M. 9:00 A.M 
2:00 P. M. 2:00 P. M. 
Home Economics Gold Room—Roosevelt Hotel 2:00 P. M. 9:00 A.M. 9:00 A. M. 
Trade and Industry, Groups I and II Tip Top Inn—Roosevelt Hotel 9:00 A. M. 9:00 A. M. 
Group I Tip Top Inn—Roosevelt Hotel 2:00 P.M. 9:00 A. M. 
Group II —Roosevelt Hotel 2:00 P.M. 9:00 A. M. 
Part Time Rotary Room—Roosevelt Hotel 2:00 P. M. 9:00 A.M. 9:00 A. M. 
Commercial Room E—Roosevelt Hotel 2:00 P.M. 9:00 A.M. 9:00 A. M. 
Trade School Principals Room G—Roosevelt Hotel 2:00 P.M. 9:00 A.M. 9:00 A. M. 
Industrial Arts Loggia, Jung Hotel 9:00 A.M. 9:00 A.M. 9:00 A. M. 
2:00 P. M. 
Agriculture Convention Room 2:00P.M. 9:00A.M. 9:00 A.M 
—St. Charles Hotel 
Teacher Training Room A, St. Charles Hotel 2:00 P.M. 9:00A.M. 900A 
Vocational Guidance Florentine Room, Jung Hotel 2:00 P.M. 9:00A.M. 9:00 A.M 
National Association of Convention Room, 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers St. Charles Hotel 9:00 A. M. 
Printing Education Delgado Trade School 9:00 A. M. 
2:00 P. M. 
Painters and Decorators Delgado Trade School 9:00 A. M. 
Plumbing Dining Room 2, 9:00 A. M 


St. Charles Hotel 
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The New Orleans Convention : 





























TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
OF THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AT NEW ORLEANS 


December 4 to 7, 1929 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


Tie Top Inn, Roosevett Horer 
1. Wednesday, December 4, 7:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Mr. Quigley to secure an outstanding agricultural 
man from the South. 
Music: (Responsibility for this part of the program to be 
assumed by the local committee. Robert pool Chairman.) 
(1) Address of Welcome (See tentative program.) 
Speaker: Nicholas Bauer, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Orleans, La. 
(2) Topic: To be selected. 
Speaker: A Southern woman to be selected. 
(3) Topic: Education in a Changing World. 
Speaker: 
2. Thursday, December 5, 7:30 p. m. 
Music: (Responsibility for this part of the program to be 
assumed by the local committee, Robert Brydon, Chairman.) 
Presiding: Wm. Pfaff, President Chamber of Commerce, New 
Orleans, La. 
Topic: The Human Element in Industry. 
3. Friday, December 6, 6:30 p.-m. 


BANQUET 
Music or other entertainment to be provided by local com- 
mittee. 
Presiding: Robert L. Cooley, President American Vocational 
Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Topic 1—Vocational Education in some one of the more 
important South American countries. 
Speaker: To be selected. 
Topic 2—The New Industrial South. 
Speaker: 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 
Loce1a, JunGc Horer 
Thursday, December 5, 9:00 a. m. 
Chairman: William T. Bawden, Editor, Industrial Education 
Magazine, Peoria, Illinois. 
Examples of Successful Industrial Arts Programs: 
Example 1. The Birmingham Plan. 
Speaker: 
Example 2. The Richmond Plan. 
Speaker: H. Clay Houchens, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Richmond, Va. 
Example 3. The Oklahoma City Plan. 
Speaker: H. S. Rusch, Director of Vocational Education, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Example 4. A Plan for Industrial Arts in a Small City. 
Speakers: S. E. Patrick, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Augusta, Maine. 
Thursday, December 5, 2:00 p. m. 
1. Round Table Discussion of the following topics :— 
Topic 1. What are some of the tests of efficiency of an indus- 
trial arts program? 
Conference ps ae M. M. Proffitt, Specialist in Industrial 
Education, United States Bureau of Education. 
Participants: (1) Claude E. Nihart, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts, Los Angeles, California. 


(2) J. Warren Smith, Director of Vocational 
Education, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
2. Symposium on the General Shop. 
Chairman: Earl L. Bedell, Assistant Director Vocational 

Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

1. Scientific Determination of Industrial Arts Objectives. 
William E. Warner, Ohio State University. 

2. Determining What ‘‘Units’’ Should go into a General 
Shop. G. H. Fern, A. & M. College, College Station, 
Texas. 

3. Criteria in the Selection of Industrial Arts Instructional 
Materials. 

4. Tested Outcomes of the General Shop. 

5. Non-tested Outcomes of the General Shop Experience. 

Discussion: Summary by the Chairman. 
Friday, December 6, 9:00 a. m. 
Chairman: John Pierce, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
Topic 1. The Relation of Industrial Arts to Trade and In- 
¢ oo Education. 
Speaker: 
Topic 2. Training Industrial Arts Teachers. 
a) Pre-service training. 
Speaker: A. H. Whitesitt, Head of Manual Arts De- 
partment, State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
(b) In-service training. 
(1) The Place and Purpose of In-service Training. 
Speaker: R. G. Sawyer, Professor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
(2) An example of In-service training. 
Saturday, December 7, 9:00 a. m. 
Chairman: Clarence C. Henson, Director Isidore Newman 
Manual Training School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Report of Committee on Standards in Industrial Arts by the 
chairman: E. E. Ericson, State Teachers College, Santa 
Barbara, California. 


TEACHER TRAINING SECTION 
Room A, Str. Cuartes Horer 
Thursday, December 5, 2:00 p. m. 
Chairman: Benjamin Johnson, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 
Topic 1. The In-Service Training of Teachers of Evening 
rade Extension Classes. 
(1) From the Standpoint of a local school administrator. 
Speaker: W. C. Sieker, Principal Milwaukee Vocational 
School. 
(2) From the Standpoint of a Teacher Training Institution. 
Speaker: Hartman Dignowity, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 
(3) From the Standpoint of a State Department. 
Speaker: George S. Sanders, State Supervisor Trade and 
Industrial Education, Phoenix, Arizona. 
(4) From a Nation-wide Standpoint. 
Speaker: Charles R. Allen, Editor and Consultant for 


the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Topic 2. Itinerant Teacher Training for the Isolated Night 
School Teacher. 
Speaker: 
Topic 3. Testing Candidates for Teacher Training Classes. 
Speaker: Dr. Walter B. Jones, Research Professor of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Friday, December 6, 9:00 a. m. 

Chairman: Gerald D. Whitney, Director Department of Voca- 

tional Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Topic 1. The Survey as a Means of Training Teachers. 

Speaker: Clyde H. Wilson, Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee. 

Topic 2. Is there a Need of Standardizing Teacher Train- 
ing Courses? 

Speaker: George E. Myers, Professor of Vocational 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Topic 3. The Short Summer Foreman Conference as a 

Means of Selecting Prospective Teachers. 

Speaker: 

Topic 4. The Training of Vocational Teachers at the 

Colorado State Agricultural College. 

Speaker: C. C. Sargent, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Denver, Colorado. 

Saturday, December 7, 9:00 a. m. 

Chairman: Robert H. Rodgers, Supervisor of Teacher Training, 

Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Problems to be Considered 

1. Function of a committee of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in the field of Teacher Training. 

2. Problems needing study in the field of teacher training. 

3. Methods of studying selected problems. 

4. Plans for presenting results of studies at annual meetings of 
the American Vocational Association. 

5. Presentation and discussion of problems from members of 
the round table group. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Tip Tor InN, Roosrevett Hote. 
GROUPS I AND II 
Thursday, December 5, 9:00 a. m. 

Chairman: L. W. Clark, Vice-President Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Company, Spray, North Carolina, or 
Reuben Robinson, President Champion Fibre Company, 
Canton, North Carolina. 

Examples of Vocational Training for Industry: 

Example 1. A cooperative plan for training railroad engine- 
men. 
States: Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming and Colorado. 
Railways: Union Pacific, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy; 
Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroads. 
Speaker: 
Example 2. State cooperation in textile education. 
States: Nine textile manufacturing states of the Southeast. 
Speaker: 
Example 3: Training for the beet sugar industry. 

Speaker: 

Example 4: An example of emergency training in changing 
the city of New Orleans from artificial to natural gas. 

Speaker: L. G. Ireland, Vice-President New Orleans 
Public Service. 

Thursday, December 5, 2:00 p. m. 

Chairman: E. W. Palmer, President Kingsport Press, Tennessee 
or, C. C. Gates, President Gates Rubber Company, Denver, 
Colo. 

Conferences on following topics: 

Group 1. Plant Training and Foreman Training. (Tip Tup 
Inn, Roosevelt Hotel) . 
Topic 1. What are the essential factors in a comprehensive 
plant training program? 
Conference Leader: A. J. Sarre, Superintendent of Personnel, 
New Orleans Public Service, New Orleans, La. 
Participants: (1) Harry Tukey, Supervisor of Foreman 
Training, American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, New York City. 
(2) Glenn Morris, Kansas City Power and 
Light Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Topic 2. Plant Training for certain Lesser Skilled Occupa- 
tions. 


Conference Leader: 
Participants: 

Topic 3. Plant Training in the Mining Industry. 

Conference Leader: 1. R. Anderson, Foreman Conference Leader 
for Oklahoma and Missouri, Oklahoma School of Mines, 
Wilburton, Oklahoma. 

Participants: 


GROUP II. Evening School. 


Chairman: 
Topic 1. The preparation and use of instructional material. 
Conference Leader: R. W. Selvidge, Professor Vocational 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Participants: (1) L. W. Fox, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, San Antonio, Texas. 
(2) H. C. Givens, Educational Director, 
Bemis Brothers Bag Company, Bemis, 
Tennessee. 
(3) Mrs. Marguerite Aubin, Frank Wiggin 
Trade School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Topic 2. Efficiency Factors in Evening School Instruction. 
Conference Leader: H. C. Martin, Director Delgado Trade 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Participants: (1) W. R. Scheel, Director Vocational Edu- 
cation, Tampa, Florida. 
(2) Louis Greet, Director Vocational Edu- 
cation, Parker School District, Green- 
ville, S. C. 
(3) George Mureau, Director Vocational 
Education, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Friday, December 6, 9:00 a. m. 
GROUP I. Apprenticeship. (Tip Top Inn, Roosevelt Hotel). 
Chairman: 
Topic 1. The Need for a Modern Apprenticeship Law. 

Speaker: Dr. Stewart Schrimshaw, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Topic 2. Apprenticeship Training in the Cut Stone In- 
ustry. 

Speaker: 

“a 3. Apprentice Training in the Ship Building In- 
ustry. 

Speaker: E. G. Via, Educational Director, Newport 
News Ship Building and Dry Dock Company, New- 
port News, Va. 

Topic 4. Apprenticeship in the Metal Trades. 

Speaker: Henry Roesch, Director of Education, Chicago 
Metal Trades Association. 

Topic 5. Apprenticeship in the Building Trades. 

Speaker: L. E. Brigham, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Portland, Oregon—Paper to be presented by 
Scott Simpson, Supervisor of Apprentices, Union 
Pacific Shops. 

GROUP II. Part-time Schools. Joint Program for Part-time 
and Full-time groups. 
Chairman: O. D. Adams, State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Salem, Oregon. 
Topic: Cooperative part-time Education. 
1) The Penn Plan. 
P. L. Cressman, Director Industrial and Continuation 
School Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
(2) The Massachusetts Plan. 
R. O. Small, Director Vocational Education, State De- 
artment of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 
G} The El Paso Plan, and Vocational Education fo: 

Spanish-American people. 

Miguel Carrasco, Principal Smelter Vocational School 

EI Paso, Texas. 

(4) New York Plan. 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal East Side Continuatior 

School, New York City. 


Saturday, December 7, 9:00 a. m. 


GROUPS I AND II. Trades and Industries. 
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Topic: Industrial Education in states having no large in- 
ustrial centers. 
Chairman: W. F. Bond, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Mississippi. 
Topic 1. The State Trade School. 
Speaker: E. F. Riley, President State School of Science, 
Wahpeton, North Dakota. 
Topic 2. The Part-time School in the Small Community. 
Speaker: Marcia Gibbs, Part-time Teacher, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
Topic 3. How far can the Wisconsin Itinerant Teacher 
Plan be Applied? 
Speaker: George Hambrecht, State Director Vocational 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Topic 4. The possibilities of the trade extension class in 
the small non-industrial community. 
Speaker: 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


FLorENTINE Room, JunG Hore 
Thursday, December 5, 2:00 p. m. 
General Topic: We look away from the School 
a. We look at a vocational guidance ‘‘talkie’’. 
Speaker: Dr. Harry Kitson, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
b. We look at Kiwanis, 
Speaker: 
c. We look at Rotary, 
Speaker: 
d. We look at the Y. M. C. A., 
Speaker: 
e. We look at the Western Union, 
Speaker: 





Friday, December 6, 9:00 a. m. 
General Topic: We look at vocational guidance in the South. 

a. We look at New Orleans, Emma Pritchard Cooley, 
Director of Vocational Guidance, New Orleans. 

b. We look at the rural problem in the South, Dr. O. Latham 
Hatcher, President Southern Women’s Educational Alli- 
ance, Richmond, Virginia. 

c. We look at Atlanta. 

d. We look at Baltimore. 


Saturday, December 7, 9:00 a. m. 
General Topic: We take the national view. 

a. We look at the national problem, Dr. Harry D. Kitson, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

b. We consider the problem of counseling women, 

Speaker: 

c. We consider the employment problems of juniors, Mary 
Stewart, formerly in the U. S. Junior Employment 
Service, Washington, D. C. Assistant Director of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department of 


c Interior. 
d. We look at the National Federation of Business and Pro- 
4 fessional Women’s Clubs, 
Speaker: Charl Williams, chairman, National Educa- 
tion Committee. 
. HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


Thursday, December 5, 2 P. M. 
Gop Room, Roosrvett HoTer 
Topic: Home Projects in a Home Economics Program. 
Chairman: Clyde Mobley, State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
. ics, Louisiana. 
The Value of Home Projects, Jessie W. Harris, University 
| of Tennessee. 
Training Teachers in Use of Home Projects, Maude William- 
son, Colorado State Agricultural College. 
‘ Records and Reports as a Devices, Alice Stribling, 
Alabama State College for Women. 
An Attempt to Measure the Value of Home Experience for 
High School Girls, Frances Henley, Mississippi College 
for Women. 





Discussion Leader: Mable V. Campbell, University of Mis- 
souri. 

Friday, December 6, 9 A. M. 
Gotp Room, Roosevett Horer 

Topic: Homemaking Classes for Women. 

Chairman: Druzilla Kent, State Supervisor of Home Econom- 
ics, Arkansas. 

Training Teachers for Adult Classes. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, State Supervisor of Home Economics, Arizona. 

An Adult Homemaking Program for a City. Mable McBain, 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Houston, Texas. 

A State Program of Parent Education. Kate S$. North, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, Oklahoma. 

A Home Improvement Program for a State. Ivol Spafford, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics, Alabama. 

Discussion Leader: Lillian Peek, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Texas. 

Topic: Homemaking Education as a Man Sees It. Edwin A. 
Lee, Director of Division of Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Report of Program of Work. Beulah I. Coon, University 
of Chicago, Chairman Standing Committee. 

Saturday, December 7, 9 a. M. 
Gop Room, Roosevett HoTer 

Topic: Newer Developments in a Homemaking Program. 

Chairman: Beulah I. Coon, University of Chicago. 

The Need for Instruction in Child Development in a Home- 
making Program. Anna E. Richardson, Field Worker in 
Child Development and Parent Education, American 
Home Economics Association. 

Teaching Units in Human Relationships to Girls of High 
School Age. Marcia E. Turner, lowa State College. 

A Forward Look in Home Economics, Prof. W. H. Lance- 
lot, lowa State College. 

Discussion Leader: Mildred Weigley Wood, State Supervisor 
of Home Economics. Arizona. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION SECTION 


CoNvVENTION Room, St. CHarves Hotrer 
Thursday, December 5, 2:00 P. M. 
Chairman: D. M. Clements, State Supervisor of Agricultural 

Education, Tennessee. 

1. Address by Mr. C. O. Moser, Secretary and General 
Manager, American Cotton Growers Exchange, Dallas, 
Texas. 

2. Objectives in Vocational Education in Agriculture—Dr. 
C. H. Lane, Chief Agricultural Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

3. Discussion led by Dr. A. M. Fields, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, Minnesota or Wheeler Georgia. 

4. Relation of Vocational Agriculture to Educational Or- 
ganizations, Prof. H. F. Cotterman, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 

5. Relation of Vocational Agriculture to Farm Organiza- 
tions, Ray Fife, State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Ohio. 

Friday, December 6, 9:00 A. M. 
Chairman: R. E. Cammack, State Supervisor of Agricultural 

Education, Alabama. 

1. Report of Research Committee on Agricultural Educa- 
tion, Dr. C. E. Myers, Chairman. 

2. A Proposed Program in Research, Dr. F. W. Lathrop, 
Research Specialist, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

3. General Discussion. 

4. Objectives of the National Association of Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers, Pres. R. Wright, Gilman, Mis- 
souri. 

5. Review of Activities of Future Farmers of America, Prof. 
Henry Groseclose, Executive Secretary Future Farmers 
of America, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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6. The Agricultural Education Magazine, Prof. H. M. Chairman: Fred p: Hartman, Director of Education, United 
A 


Hamlin, Editor & Staff. 

7. National Contests, J. E. Hill, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Illinois. 

8. Brief Business Meeting. 

Saturday, December 7, 9:00 A. M. 

Chairman: Prof. J. G. Lee Jr., Louisiana State University. 

1. The Present Status of the Project Accounting Situation, 
W. T. Spanton, Federal Agent, Washington, D. C. 

2. Methods of Improving Project Accounting, L. M. Sheffer, 
and one other to be designated. i 

3. General Discussion. 

4. A Program in Publicity, Mr. Louis M. Sasman, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Wisconsin. 

5- Relation of Vocational Agriculture to Business Organiza- 
tions, Mr. C. L. Davies, State Supervisor of Agricultural] 
Education, Texas. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Room E, Roosrvett Horer 
Thursday, December 5, 2:00 P. M. 

Topic: ‘State and City Supervision of Commercial Education. 

Chairman: Mr. J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Speakers: Mr. C. C. Crawford, State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri. 

Report on a Study of the Supervision of Commercial Edu- 
cation in the United States. 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 

Federal Aid for the Supervision of Commercial Education 
in the Program of Adult Education of the American 
Vocational Association. 

Final Report on the Need for Supervision of Commercial 
Education. 

Discussion of the Final Report— 

Friday, December 6, 9:00 a. M. 

Topic: Training for Leadership in Commercial Education. 

Chairman: Miss Regina Groves, Vocational School, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Speakers: Mr. J. A. Fortier, President, Morris Bank, New 
Orleans, La. 

Miss Ray Abrams, Samuel Peters Boys’ High School of 
Commerce, New Orleans, La. 

Training for Leadership in the Public Schools. 

Conference on the Report of the Special Committee on 
Training for Leadership in Commercial Education. Mr. 
E. W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education Service, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Discussion of Conference Report, Mr. A. E. Bullock, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education, Los Angeles, California. 

Luncheon for the Commercial Education Section at the 
Samuel Peters Boys’ High School of Commerce, Miss Ray 
Abrams, Hostess. 

Saturday, December 7, 9:00 A. M. 

Topic: New Developments in the Public School Commercial 
Courses. 

Chairman: Mr. E. W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial Education 
Service, Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Speakers: Mr. Alfred Danziger, President of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Arthur T. Schott, Samuel Peters Boys’ High School of 
Commerce, New Orleans;—Organized Trait Training. 

Mr. N. S. Hundson, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, Austin, Texas:—The New Program for Part- 
time Classes for Office and Store Workers in Texas. 

Miss Laura Murray, Extension Division, University of 
Texas :—Classes for Laundry Drivers. 

Miss Octavine Cooper, Colorado, Texas:—Commercial 
Part-time Classes. 

PRINTING EDUCATION 
Detcapo TRADE SCHOOL 
Saturday, December 7, 9:00 a. m. 


Typothetae of America, Washington, D. C. 
Topic: A Recent Survey of Printing Education. 
Speaker: Charles W. Sylvester, Director of Vocational 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. Treasurer of A.V.A. 
Topic: Printing in Public Schools. 
Speaker: F. H. Wing, Deputy Superintendent in charge of 
Vocational Education, Buffalo Public Schools, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
Tpoic: Training Pressmen. 
Speaker: Thomas E. Dunwoody, Director of Technical 
Trade School, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. 
Topic: Printing, Big Business! 
Speaker: William Pfaff, Searcy-Pfaff, Ltd., New Orleans 
Member of U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Discussion Leader: Howard C. Elliott, Printing In- 
structor, Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
Saturday, December 7, 2:00 p. m. 
Chairman: H. Giles Martin, Director of Delgado Trade School, 
New Orleans, La. 
Topic: Printing Education, A State-wide Program. 
Speaker: E. L. Bowman, State Director of Vocational 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Topic: A Training Program for Apprentices. 
Speaker: E. G. Ingraham, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Topic: Trade Tests in Printing. 
Speaker: E. E. Sheldon, The Lakeside Press, R. R. Don- 
nelley and Sons Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Topic: A Dream Come True. 
Speaker: E. P. ‘‘Dad’’ Mickel, Director of Southern 
School of Printing, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Discussion Leader: Grooms L. Carleton, Instructor in 
Pe Sidney Lanier Junior High School, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


TRADE SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Room G, Roosrvett Hoter 
Thursday, December 5, 9:00 a. m. 
Topic: Problems of the Small Trade Schools for Girls. 
peaker: Elizabeth E. Fish, Principal of the Girls Voca- 
tional School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Topic: Productive Work in Trade Schools. 
Speaker: O. M. Turner, Superintendent, David Rankin 
School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Topic: Making a Teacher of a Mechanic. 
Speaker: Arthur B. Rays, Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Topic: Securing Community Cooperation and Support for a 
Public School. 
Speaker: W. B. Kamprath, Principal, Elm Vocational 
School, Buffalo, New York. 
PART TIME EDUCATION 
Rotary Room, Roosevett Horer 
Thursday, December 5, 2:00 p. m. 
(Tentative Program) 
General Topic: Recent Research and Experiments in Con- 
tinuation Education. 
Chairman: Irish §. Noall. 
Topic: The Personnel of continuation schools and junior 
jobs. 
Speaker: 
Friday, December 6, 9:00 a. m. 
Chairman: Professor Cleo Murtland. 
Topic: Instructional Material for Continuation Schools: 
Speaker 
Saturday, December 7, 9:00 a. m. 
Chairman: Dr. F. J. Keller. 
Topic: Cooperative part-time education. 
Speaker: 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
Room H, Roosgvett Hore. 
December 4 to 7, 1929 


age 
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ALVA. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


1. Duties 


1. Each committee will be responsible 
for the sectional program for its 
special field or type of vocational 
education. 


2. Each committee shall recommend 
and foster for its special field, 
studies, investigations and research 
projects. 


3. Each committee shall recommend 
institutions or individuals or or- 
ganizations or agencies to carry on 
the work indicated in paragraph 2. 


4. Each of the Vice-Presidents of the 
American Vocational Association 
representing a special type or field 
of vocational education shall be an 
ex-officio member of the standing 
committee of five for the field or 
type represented by his committees. 


5. The standing committee in each case 
shall be responsible for initiating 
and developing activities concerned 
with all phases of work for the 
special field the committee repre- 
sents. 


2. Personnel 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 

Chairman, Professor R. W. Gregory, 
Department of Education, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

E. E. Sheldon, The Lakeside Press, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Z. M. Smith, Secretary, American Vo- 
cational Association, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Chas. W. Sylvester, Treasurer, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, 2811 
Mt. Holly Street, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

R. L. Cooley, President, American Vo- 
cational Association, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Program 


L. R. Humphreys, Chairman, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dr. W. H. Lancelot, A and M College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Prof. E. C. Magill, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

]. D. Blackwell, State Director Voca- 
tional Education, 2014 Lexington 
Bldg., Baltimore, Maryland. 

Dr. C. H. Lane, Chief, Agricultural 
Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, 


Research 

Dr. C. E. Meyers, Chairman, 

Dr. F. W. Lathrop, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton,D. C. 

Dr. Sherman Dickinson, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Prof. H. M. Skidmore, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 

Prof. R. M. Stewart, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Prof. J. T. Wheeler, Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Athens, Georgia. 


Dairy Judging 

Dr. C. H. Lane, Chairman, Chief Agri- 
cultural Education Service, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

H. C. Fetterolf, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

J. E. Hill, State Supervisor Agricultural 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Springfield, Illinois. 

J. A. McPhee, State Supervisor of Ag- 
ricultural Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia. 

L. M. Sheffer, State Agricultural Col- 

lege, Athens, Georgia. 


General Livestock 


Dr. C. H. Lane Federal Board for Vo- 


cational Education, Washington, D. 
Cc 


Ray Fife, State Supervisor Agricultural 


Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Guy James, State Supervisor Agricul- 
tural Education, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 

William Kerr, State Director Voca- 
tional Education, Boise, Idaho. 

E. B. Nelms, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


Part-Time Education 

Dr. F. J. Keller, Principal, East Side 
Continuation School, Hester and 
Christie Streets, New York City. 

Mr. Irvin S. Noall, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education, Utah Department of 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Professor Cleo Murtland, Cass Techni- 
cal High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. H. G. Martin, Director of Delgado 
Trades School of New Orleans, Louis- 
iana. 

Emily G. Palmer, Chairman, Special 
Agent for Training Part-Time Teach- 
ers, University of California, Berke- 
ley, California. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 

H. L. Stanton, Chairman, State Super- 
visor of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

W. F. Faulkes, State Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Rehabilitation, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

John A. Kratz, Chief, Division of Re- 


a 
ft 


habilitation, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C. 

S. S. Riddle, State Director of Bureau 
of Rehabilitation, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

E. G. Ludtke, State Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, 615 City 
Park Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Terry C. Foster, State Supervisor of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. 


Vocational Guidance 

Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director Vo- 
cational Guidance, New Orleans, La. 

Lynn A. Emerson, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Y. M. C. A., New 
York City, 930 Graybar Building, 
420 .Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Anna L. Burdick, Chief, Industrial 
Education for Girls and Women, 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Richard D. Allen, Asst. Superintendent, 
in charge of Research and Guidance, 
Providence, R. I. 

Edwin A. Lee, Chairman, Director of 
Vocational Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 


Trade and Industrial Education 

R. H. Rogers, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Thomas H. Quigley, Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 

H. G. Martin, Director Delgado Trade 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

L. G. B. Travers, Director Vocational 
Education, Oakland, California. 

Miss Florence Leadbetter, Director 
Trade School for Girls, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. 

Wesley A. O'Leary, Chairman, Deputy 
State Commissioner of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Industrial Arts 

Wm. T. Bawden, Chairman, Director 
Vocational Education, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

M. M. Proffitt, Specialist in Industrial 
Education, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Claude Neihart, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Arts, Los Angeles, California. 

Arthur F. Hopper, Supervisor of Indus- 

trial Arts, Plainfield, N. J. 

J. Warren Smith, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Home Economics Education 

Beulah Coon, Chairman, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Adelaide S. Baylor, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Jane Hinkley, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Educaticn, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

Ivol Spafford, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

Genevieve Fisher, Dean, Division of 
Home Economics, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 


Continued on Page 19 
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Endowment Life Membership 


in the 


American Vocational Association 


All persons interested in vocational education are 
eligible to become life members of the American 
Vocational Association. 


The administrative body of the American Voca- 
tional Association is made perpetual through provi- 
sions of the constitution of the organization. This 
administrative body is designated the executive com- 
mittee which consists of the president, the treasurer, 
the retiring president and six vice-presidents, two of 
whom are elected annually for a term of three years. 
The president and treasurer are elected annually. It 
has been customary for the treasurer to be elected 
to succeed himself for several years. 

The objects of this Association are:— 

(a) To assume and maintain active national 
leadership in the promotion of Vocational 
Education. 


(b) To render service to state or local com- 
munities in stabilizing and promoting Vo- 
cational Education. 


(c) To provide a national open forum for the 
discussion of all questions involved in 
Vocational Education. 


(d) To unite all the Vocational Education in- 
terests of the country through membership 
representatives of the entire country. 


The association has a membership of 8,147, repre- 
senting every State in the Union and parts of Canada. 
There is every indication that by this time next year 
the membership will exceed 10,000. 


WHO SHOULD BECOME LIFE MEMBERS 
. Any one who is now a member of the association. 


. Any one not now a member but who is interested 


in vocational education. 


. Amembership might be given by some interested 


individual to a university library, or a state 
library as a memorial to some member of his 
family or other friend. 


. A membership might be given by some interested 


individual to a worthy young man or woman 
who gives promise of rendering outstanding serv- 
ice in the field of vocational education. 


. State teachers’ associations and similar organiza- 


tions could well afford to provide an A. V. A. 
life membership for the office of executive-secre- 
tary of their organization. 


. Industrial concerns could well afford to provide 


an A. V. A. life membership for the office of 
their president, educational director, or chair- 
man of the board of directors. 


. State and county agricultural or home economics 


associations would profit by providing an A. V. 
A. life membership for the office of their presi- 
dent, or secretary, or educational director. 


The life membership fee is only one hundred dollars. 


Send application to Z. M. Smith, Room 225, State House, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


c 
| APPLICATION BLANK | 
Os Bi asian wining iu ucla deshaad endear (Tic cicccmavitioncé | 
! es kite tit no: 5 adie tieion aie cana wetiets bein uclmaadl bil ee re eer eet | 
| hereby apply for life membership in the American Vocational Association for myself or | 
Bird iep ie sein ehset each hile ot pcentatlcs take iaahsni dade hice ot aii eee al me | 
q Cif not for self, insert above the name and address of the beneficiary.) | 
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Vocational Education in Louisiana— 
Home Economics Education 


By Crype Moser y, State Supervisor of Home Economics 


The wholesale and steady growth of 

ome economics during the past fifteen 
years gives concrete evidence of its 
place in the educational system of 
Louisiana. An excerpt from an article 
written by State Superintendent Harris 
voices the sentiment for home-making 
education: 

“It is no longer necessary to ad- 
vance arguments in support of home- 
economics instruction. Both the 

rofession and the public place a 
igh value upon it. Home econom- 
ics is no longer classed as a fad. 

All thoughtful persons agree that 

good homes where parents and 

children live in happy companion- 

ship, where comfort, sound health, 

a an absence of drudgery prevail, 
and where children, schooled in 
obedience directed by self control, 
are the guardians of our institu- 
tions and liberties. The persons who 
have studied the question agree 
that high-school girls who com- 
plete courses in home making under 
the leadership of cultured, trained 
teachers of home economics are 
much better equipped to discharge 
the duties of mothers and directors 
of home duties, on account of the 
instruction which they received in 
well-managed home-economics de- 
partments."’ 

There is no doubt that the early in- 
fluence of home-economics cottages, 
which came with the introduction of 
the subject into public schools in 1911- 
1912, has haga an important part in 
the development of home economics. 
Superintendents of schools and school- 
board members have given invaluable 
support by constantly following some 
of the most modern ideas for their 
home-economics departments, thus en- 
abling Louisiana to excel other states 
in the cottage program. There are now 
cighty-seven homelike cottages, rang- 
ing in price from $2,000 to $13,000.00, 
us:d exclusively for teaching all phases 
of a practical home-making program. 
The inexpensive cottage is being used 
for consolidated high schools, and is 


designed to establish desirable and at- 
tainable standards. Cottages costing 
$5,000.00 and above are being used in 
towns where such standards for this 
type of home exist. 


The annual home-economics report 
for 1928-29 shows an enrollment of 
12,274 girls in the 245 high schools. In 
addition to the high-school program, 
the work is taught in nine junior high 
schools and fifty-one elementary schools. 
The avetage cost of instruction per 
pupil during the past few years is ap- 
proximately $30.00. 


The 12,000 girls devoted some time 
to textiles and clothing and made ap- 
proximately 24,000 dresses for school, 
church, parties, and graduation, rang- 
ing in cost from $.59 to $10.00, with a 
total cost of $50,000.00. The same 
number of cotton, linen, wool, and silk 
dresses, if bought ready made would 
have cost more than $75,000.00, 
which indicates that the high-school 
girls save their parents $25,000.00. 
The emphasis placed on the use of 
cotton fabrics for all school and gradua- 
tion clothing, and the accompanying 
reduction of expense, account, to some 
extent, for the financial statement for 
home economics. The girls enrolled in 
home economics spend less than one- 
eighth of the school session in clothing 
problems, the remainder of the time be- 
ing devoted .to food and nutrition, 
family and community relationships, 
home management, health, child care 
and training, and general academic 
subjects. The value of the latter courses 
are somewhat intangible; therefore, 
they can not be estimated in termi- 
nology denoting material gain. These 
values are not the less real because of 
this intangible character. It is reason- 
able to estimate a value for them at 
least es 0 to the larger share 
of time devoted to them. 


Home projects are an integral part of 
the home-making program, and the 
following project story contains an ac- 
count of the work accomplished by one 
teacher. 


Cooperative Plan for Improving Rural Homes 

“I have lived in a rural community 
all of my life and I understand quite 
well how shamefully the attractiveness 
and even comforts of our farm homes 
are neglected. The farmer doesn’t seem 
to mind spending enormous sums for 
farm implements, but when the house- 
wife asks for a new piece of furniture, 
or a rug, it is considered unnecessary 
and can not be afforded. 

It has been my greatest ambition to 
discover some means of aiding the home 
maker in securing these necessities and 
comforts for herself. I thought the solu- 
tion had been found when the home- 
project work was started among the 
high-school girls. 

In my tenth-grade class, the girls were 
very willing to renovate different rooms 
in their homes but, after consulting 
their parents, the ‘‘cash’’ was not avail- 
able. 

Last year, before starting my project 

work, I talked with a local furniture 
dealer about the girls’ buying their 
furniture and rugs on the installment 
plan, and to give in exchange any pro- 
duce they might have for sale. He 
thought it a splendid plan, and later 
made arrangements with one of the 
grocery stores in town to cooperate 
with us and to take the produce the 
girls brought. 
The girls and their mothers were de- 
lighted with the plan. I am giving be- 
low an itemized account of one of the 
projects, a renovated living room, 
which is about the average of last year’s 
class: 


Items purchased: 





2 rockers : . $14.00 
1 library table 12.00 
SO es. 12.50 
2 window shades 3.00 
apemscurtaim . .... . 200 
One-half gal. varnish. . . .) 2.25 

Total . $46.25 

Produce given in exchange: 

30 doz. eggs . $10.00 


10 gals. milk . 


5-00 
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BemecQeter. ...... 660 
SS kk kk te we Se 
Total . . $46.25 


The household articles were selected 
by the girl herself, and were paid for 
four months after purchasing.’ Mary 
Sims, Shongaloo, La. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
By P. L. Guitpgau, State Supervisor 


A little field here, and a little field 
there, scattered along through the rural 
sections of Louisiana is of particular 
interest and gets more attention than 
usual. Over 400 boys enrolled in the 
vocational agricultural high schools in 
Louisiana participate annually in a co- 
Operative contest sponsored by the 
teachers of vocational agriculture, and 
financed by one of the greatest commer- 
cial organizations of the country. 

The Educational Bureau of the Chil- 
ean Nitrate of Soda offers $600.00 in 
cash to the boy making the best show- 
ing in cotton, corn and truck. Last year 
Lester Lacy of Sulphur won $75.00 cash 
prize in cotton. Lester produced four 
bales of cotton on two acres with a 
clear profit of $404.12 after subtracting 
the $109.00 it cost to produce the crop. 
He produced 1820 pounds of lint and 
3640 pounds of seed. In presenting 
Lester with the $75.00 cash prize at 
the Sulphur High School on March 
6th, Mr. P. L. Guilbeau, State Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture, said: 
“In all the history of Sulphur, no 
achievement has been accomplished 
that means so much to this section as 
does this of Lester Lacy. Years ago 
some mining experts located Sulphur 
mines here, perhaps the largest mines 
of that kind in the world. That dis- 
covery made Calcasieu Parish one of 
the most prosperous in the State for 
some time. Millions of dollars worth of 
sulphur were extracted from the soil, 
but most of the money went into the 
hands of outsiders. This boy, Lester 
Lacy, has opened here an inexhaustable 
mine. He has located for Sulphur an- 
other great source of wealth in agricul- 
ture. He has proved that this section 
can produce just as high a yield of 
cotton as any section in the State, and 
has proved that this land yields profit- 
ably to intelligent methods of cultiva- 
tion and fertilization.”’ 

Lester Lacy was coached in the win- 
ning project by E. H. Byrd, Agricul- 
turist in the Sulphur High School. 

Honly Sears, 16 year old boy of the 
Plain Dealing Agricultural High School 
won the $75.00 cash prize in corn grow- 
ing, and Ellis Stricklan of Livingston 
Parish took the prize in truck growing. 

Other liberal prizes were donated at 
the close of the contest by the Educa- 
tional Bureau of Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda. 

An annual event in each vocational 
agricultural high school in the State 





Vocational Agricultural Boys Picking Beans near the Noble High School 





which is always looked forward to 
with keen interest, is the Father and 
Son banquet. On this occasion the mem- 
bers of the agricultural department in- 
vite their dads to a feast. In most in- 
stances the boys bring from their homes 
butter, eggs, chickens, potatoes, and 
fruits and other materials which go 
into the menu, and turn these materials 
over to the home economic department 
and the girls prepare and serve the meal. 

The topics for the evening discussion 
always hinge around the farm doings. 
Usually these discussions are lead by 
the boys themselves. Some outsider who 
is friendly to the agricultural school is 
invited to address the gathering. Last 
year these banquets were held in forty 
four of the vocational agricultural high 
schools in Louisiana. It is a new thing 
for farm boys to bring dads together to 
discuss their farm problems. 

These annual banquets are fostered 
by the Future Farmers of America, a 
national organization of agriculture 
high school students. 

Several years ago, at one of the little 
towns in the western part of the State 
on the Kansas City Southern Railroad, 
it was decided to install a department 
of vocational agriculture in the high 
school of that community, so that the 
farm boys might study agriculture along 
with their other high school subjects. 

One of the requirements for all boys 
studying agriculture is that each boy 
carry out the theory of the school in 
actual practice on his own farm at 
home. Mr. J. N. Toole, agriculturist at 
the Noble High School, found that it 
was difficult to get the boys to cultivate 
a crop at home because their experience 
had been that most of these crops were 
not profitable and the boys Tid not 
make any money out of them. He began 
to look around for some new crop that 
could be grown in the community, and 
decided that it would be worthwhile to 
try growing snap beans for the fall 
market. 


Since no one had ever shipped a 
hamper of snap beans out of that com. 
munity, it was an up-hill business tc 
get the boys to go into it. After much 
deliberation and some persuasion on th¢ 
part of Mr. Toole, they entered int 
the project, planting one acre each o! 
snap beans. 

There was much speculation in the 
community as to the returns on thes: 
beans, after the first shipment ha 
started to the northern markets. News 
had trickled into the community that 
farmers in other places had tried this 
sort of thing with the result that the 
beans usually went to the wrong mar- 
ket, and the returns from the commis- 
sion man indicated that the beans had 
been shipped to an over-supplied mar- 
ket and there was usually a demand for 
expense money to pay freight. 

Mr. Toole had investigated the mar- 
ket conditions before the shipments 
were ready and was in touch with the 
demands of the various markets, so that 
the returns from the first crop were so 
satisfactory that it was now no trouble 
to get the people of the community to 
plant beans as their extra cash crop. 


This work was started in 1925 and 
by the end of the year 1928 the neigh- 
boring communities were growing not 
only beans, but other truck crops. The 
acreage had increased, so that it was 
now possible to ship in carload lots. 
This cooperative effort in growing 
beans lead to pooling of the orders in 
buying fertilizer so that it was now 
possible to buy for these crops solid 
carloads of fertilizers. The first carload 
of green beans ever shipped from 
Sabine Parish was grown and shipped 
by the agricultural class of the Nob'e 
High School in the fall of 1925. 


One of the annual events of the 


Louisiana State Fair is the selection « f 


a live stock judging team which repr¢- 
sents Louisiana in the National Jud; - 
ing Contest held each year at th: 
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American Royal Live Stock Show at 
Kansas City. Each vocational agricul- 
tural school of the State sends four 
boys to represent the school at this 
contest at the State Fair. Out of this 
judging contest at the fair four boys 
are selected to represent the State at 
the Royal Live Stock Show. These 
boys are then sent to Kansas City where 
they enter into competition with the 
other boys representing the agricultural 
schools of the Nation. 

F. P. F. stands for Future Pelican 
Farmers and stands for the name of an 
organization of the farm boys of 
Louisiana who are enrolled in the regu- 
lar four year agricultural course in the 
Louisiana Agricultural High Schools. 


In order for a boy to belong to this 
Future Farmer’s chapter he must be en- 
rolled for some type of systematic in- 
struction in agriculture, and must in 
addition to studying agriculture in 
school, put ‘into actual practice at his 
own home, the theory which he is 
taught in school. He may choose as his 
project three acres of cotton, two acres 
of corn, a flock of poultry or some other 
farm enterprise that will give him 
practice in carrying on the activities of 
the occupation of a farmer. This project 
is coil lanned and all of the de- 
tails worked out and agreed to by the 
vocational agriculture teacher, the boy, 
and the boy’s father. 

There are three grades, or classes of 
Future Farmers. The beginner or the 
one who has not studied agriculture, 
who comes into the Future Farmer's 
organization, is a ‘‘green hand’’. Each 
one year student under the teacher of 
agriculture and carrying a project suc- 
cessfully for one year is then eligible 
to be promoted to the degree of a 
Pelican Farmer. After his second year 
of successful study in school and suc- 
cessful experience with his project, he 
may then be called a Pelican Planter and 
is eligible to wear the cap and pin of 
the Future Pelican Planter and hold 
office in the organization. 

These local chapters of Future Pelican 
Farmers may be organized in any voca- 
tional agricultural school of the State. 

They indulge in all kinds of activities 











Pouring concrete by Vocational Agricul- 
tural boys, Norborne High School Shop. 
H. D. Ficklin 


calculated to improve them socially 
and financially. Many of them visit the 
outstanding farmers of the community 
in a body. They go to inspect dairy 
herds; they hold Father and Son ban- 
quets and participate in conducting ag- 
ricultural fairs. 

The State organization composed of 
three delegates from each of the fifty- 
four schools of the State meet annually 
at the State Fair to elect state officers 
and to conduct other business. This 
organization represents the 1,290 farm 
boys enrolled in the agricultural schools 
of the State. 


ALABAMA’S VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
J. B. Hospy, 
State Director of Vocational Education 


Vocational education in Alabama is 
administered by the State Board through 
the Division of Vocational Education, 
—one of the eleven divisions of the 
State Department of Education,—sub- 
ject to the approval of the State Super- 
intendent of Education, the Executive 
Officer of the State Board. 

The Division is headed by a Director. 
Supervision in the several fields is given 
by state supervisors with offices in 
Montgomery and assistants as follows: 

Agriculture—three assistant super- 
visors with headquarters in the teacher- 
training department of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 

Home Making—three assistant super- 
visors with ron Aimee in the teacher- 
training department of Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo. 

Trades and Industries—two assistant 
supervisors with headquarters in the 
teacher-training department of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, and 
part-time local supervisors in the cities 
of Birmingham, Tuscaloosa, Mobile, 
Montgomery, and Bessemer. 

Civilian Rehabilitation—two assist- 
ant supervisors in the Department of 
Education, Montgomery, and one in 
each of the following cities: Decatur, 
Birmingham, and Mobile. These last 
named confine their efforts to special 
supervisory districts. 

Funds available for vocational train- 
ing of teachers in the three types of 
work for the year 1928-29 were as fol- 
lows: Federal, $157,988.45; State, $372,- 
355-50; Local, $149.567.05; Total, $679,- 
QII.00 

The civilian rehabilitation program 
is financed from funds made available 
as follows: Federal, $22,305.56; State, 
$44,805.56. Of the State fund, $15,- 
000.00 is for use in purchasing prosthetic 
appliances and otherwise giving phys- 
ical restoration to crippled children 
and adults. Of the total State fund, 
$7,500.00 is for use in rendering service 
to the blind. 

The — development of the pro- 
gram is shown by a comparison of the 


enrollment at the end of the year 1928- 
29, the second year of the second ten- 
year period since its introduction, with 
1926-27, the tenth year of the first ten- 
year period. 


Enrollment Percent- 

Type of work 1926- 1928- age 
1927 1929 _ ~—s Increase 
Agriculture. ..... 3811 6678 3975.2 
Home Making... 3484 6033 73.1 
ii, 2122 2926 37.9 
Teacher Training. 325 607 86.7 
All Types....... 9742 16244 66.6 


The number of vocational units in 
— during the session 1926-27, 
after a period of ten years of develop- 
ment, was 450. For the session 1928-29, 
after two years of additional develop- 
ment, there were 653 units, an increase 
of 45.1 per cent. 

Hicu Points 1n THE PROGRAM 
Home Making 

The vocational program in home 
economics in Alabama has been con- 
stantly changing. The day school in- 
struction early included units in family 
relationships, child care and training, 
and home management, as well as in- 
struction in clothing, foods, and the 
house. Applied art and health instruc- 
tion have been given as related subjects. 
Organized home practice and home 
project work has been carried on for 
several years. Several communities have 
employed their teachers for ten months. 
The provision for a travel fund for 
home project supervision has long pass- 
ed the experimental stage. 

A good many schools have vocation- 
al buildings constructed and used for 
agriculture and home economics only. 
There are a number of cottages and 
several have living rooms or combina- 
tion living and dining rooms. The unit 
kitchen arrangement of equipment is 
almost universal in departments. 
Through supervised home projects the 
home has also become a laboratory for 
teaching home making. 

The joint responsibility of the voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics 
teachers in rural communities for im- 
proving home conditions has been recog- 
nized as important. Home improvement 
projects promoted by these teachers 
and carried out by vocational pupils, 
assisted by other members of the family, 
have resulted in more attractive and 
convenient homes and more sanitary 
home conditions in the majority of 
communities having vocational work. 

Exchange of classes between the voca- 
tional teachers has given the boys 
short units of instruction in nutrition, 
home conveniences and improvements. 
The girls have studied home poultry 
raising, gardening, and informal ele- 
mentary landscaping; all of the instruc- 
tion having for its objective happier 
and more successful rural life. Joint 
evening school meetings have resulted 
in discussion by adults of common 
problems. Success in vocational agri- 
cultural education cannot be separated 
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from success in rural home and family 
conditions. 

The Federal money made available 
under the George-Reed bill will be used 
in both day and evening school work. 
The day school program will follow 
largely the program which has been 
developed in several rural centers pre- 
viously. Teachers will be employed for 
ten calendar months and a well super- 
vised home project program will be 
carried out. The scope of the projects 
will be broadened. Provision has been 
made for high school credit for home 
projects, which come up to a definite 
standard in type, supervision, and time 
given to the project. The salary sched- 
ule is such that the teacher will have a 
car and an adequate travel fund is pro- 
vided from state and local funds. 

The special feature of the teacher- 
training program is directed student 
teaching at a rural high school eighteen 
miles from Alabama College. The col- 
lege students reside here for a period of 
six weeks, observing and teaching 
classes, visiting home projects and rural 
evening school classes, and assisting 
with all school activities. This work 
is in charge of two well trained teachers 
who qualify as critic teachers. 

Special attention is being given just 
now to measuring the efficiency of the 
programs. A rating scale for measuring 
plant, equipment, reference and illus- 
trative material is being used to assist 
schools in finding out features needing 
special attention. 

Trades and Industries 

Foreman conference work in industry 
has been maintained to some extent for 
the past eight years. Due to the numer- 
ous requests for this type of work, the 
State Department of Education, through 
the Vocational Division, has added the 
full-time services of one man for this 
type of work. The resident teacher 
trainer at the University of Alabama 
devotes one-half time to foremanship 
training. These conferences are con- 
ducted from one to two hours a week 
on company time. The foremen assem- 
ble and discuss topics, arriving at con- 
clusions relative to their jobs as fore- 
men. The whole procedure is very in- 
formal but effective due to the fact that 
constructive thinking is carried on by 
the foremen themselves, especially along 
the lines of the human problem in 
industry. 

During the past year nineteen men re- 
ported for the State mining examina- 
tion from the evening classes conducted 
for the coal miners at Carbon Hill, 
Alabama. Eighteen of these passed with 
high honors while the previous year 
seventeen of the nineteen, who reported 
then, passed their examinations. These 
evening classes are conducted through 
the cooperation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the local school authorities. 
They are organized into groups which 


study all phases of coal mining; includ- 
ing mining ventilation, mine gases, 
timbering, mine mathematics, and all 
other phases of related information to 
coal mining. 

Evening textile classes were main- 
tained during the year 1928-29 in 
twenty-two Cities with a very sub- 


‘ stantial enrollment, indicating that the 


uniform textile courses as outlined for 
the twelve southern states have been 
received with much interest and profit 
by the workers in this industrial field. 
Indications are that in the coming year 
there will be still more of these classes 
organized. 

Alabama has established a_ trade 
school located at Gadsden and though 
only a few years old, the school has 
already made its place in the industrial 
life of the State. There are at present 


.five fine buildings, most of which were 


constructed entirely or in part by stu- 
dent labor. The school is so arranged 
that it is possible to give very practical 
work along the following lines: brick- 
laying, carpentry, printing, auto me- 
chanics, welding, drafting, electricity, 
sheet metal, we all of the related sub- 
jects to these trades. 

Reorganization of the vocational 
trade work at the Alabama School for 
the Deaf and Blind is being carried on 
at the present time. It is hoped to offer, 
through State aid, trade courses that 
will train students of this school to 
catry on in productive employment. 
Courses have been arranged in the fol- 
lowing subjects: carpentry, printing, 
cabinet making, shoe repairing, reup- 
holstering, auto top repairing for the 
deaf; and piano tuning, broom and mop 
making for the blind. Experimental 
courses will be maintained throughout 
the year to determine what type of 
training is most essential for this type 
of student and as soon as courses are 
definitely decided upon they will be in- 
corporated in the regular program. Not 
only is vocational training given in 
trades and industries, but also in agri- 
culture and home economics. 
Agriculture 

Vocational agriculture is an elective 
subject. The average number of boys 
enrolled in the course from the four 
upper grades in each of the schools 
throughout the State is approximately 
25. In addition, each teacher instructs 
an average of 18 adult farmers in eve- 
ning classes and many give part-time 
and day-unit instruction in addition 
thereto. 

Centers in which vocational agricul- 
tural instruction is offered are uniformly 
distributed. There are 67 counties in 
the State and 64 of these iiave from one 
to four high schools with vocational 
agricultural courses. The number of 
centers which it is possible to establish 
is limited by the funds available. There 
are 129 teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in this State. These teachers are 


me 


conducting 264 all-day, 129 evening, 
seven part-time, and 52 day-unit classes. 
The enrollment in these classes is: 3557 
evening, 67 part-time, and 789 day-unit. 
The supervised practice program of high 
school pupils and adult farmers in- 
cludes all of the most important crops 
and animals grown in this State. Cot- 
ton, corn, poultry, hogs, and dairy 
cattle constitute the most important of 
the enterprises in which projects are 
carried on. 

Over a period of twelve years, there 
has been a considerable increase in the 
income to persons enrolled in agricul- 
tural classes through improved prac- 
tices in production and marketing. This 
is particularly true in the case of cotton 
through the use of soil building crops, 
more intelligent use of commercial 
fertilizer, better seed, etc. There has 
been a general improvement through 
better feeding and housing practices in 
the case of all classes of live stock. The 
total project income for all types of 
classes for 1927-28 was $463,461.18. 

Of the 134 departments of vocational 
agriculture in operation in Alabama 
during the present year, 122 of them are 
housed in specially constructed build- 
ings with approved farm shops. In the 
case of 12 departments, the. cas work 
is given in the academic building and 
shop work carried on in special shop 
buildings. The vocational buildings in 
Alabama are constructed according to 
yy State plans. State aid is avail- 
able for the construction of buildings 
and for their equipment. 

One hundred and three of the 113 
white teachers of agriculture in Ala- 
bama are pursuing courses leading to 
advanced degrees. This work is being 
taken during summer school at the 
teacher-training institution. More than 
50 per cent of the number have com- 
pleted 50 per cent or more of the re- 
quired work leading to a master of 
science degree. 

Civilian Rehabilitation 

The rehabilitation service in Ala- 
bama includes physical restoration and 
a special service for the blind. The 
Legislature of 1927 made available a 
small fund to be used for the adminis- 
tration of the program of physical 
restoration begun by the Alabama 
Society for Crippled Children in 1926. 
It also appropriated funds to be used 
in making a survey of the condition of 
the adult blind in the State with a view 
to recommending a Fier for the 
prevention, cure, and employment o° 
persons having visual handicap. 

The annual report of 1928-29 show 
the first real functioning of these aux 
iliary services in the rehabilitation pro 
gram. Nineteen cases who had receive: 
9 gp restoration, and seven wh: 

ad received special service for visua 
handicap completed their courses an 
were placed into employment. 

The twenty clinics for cripples con 
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ALL MEMBERS OF A. V. A. 
Allithese Georgia teachers of Vocational Agriculture are members of the A. V. A. and many of them will attend 


the annual convention in New Orleans 








ducted annually by the rehabilitation 
service in connection with the physical 
restoration program, and in coopera- 
tion with the health and State welfare 
departments have been extended in 
three instances to include ‘“‘eye clinics’’ 
for the examination and diagnosis of 
visual troubles. The work done through 
the ‘“‘eye clinics’ is of course a preven- 
tive measure. Many cases of trachoma, 
progressive myopia, and other serious 
diseases of the eyes have been discover- 
ed. Where treatment will not prevent 
blindness a program of training is begun 
immediately to prepare the person for 
his vocation before he goes totally blind. 
Treatment recommended at the clinic 
and followed up for a year afterward 
shows that the prevention phase of this 
service is of inestimable value. In one 
family of five persons, a case of trachoma 
was discovered. This disease nearly 
always causes blindness unless promptly 
treated. Discovery and treatment of the 
case mentioned probably saved the vi- 
sion of five people. 

Another step is being taken in the 
program in Alabama. Since the begin- 
ning of the rehabilitation program in 
this country, workers have recognized 
the fact that there is a mental as well 
as a — problem in dealing with 
cripples. The first years have been de- 
voted to developing the technic of case 
procedure and in developing the restora- 
tion program. Now, the time has come 
when the mental condition of the in- 
dividual case is to be investigated. In 
the vocational counseling of the — 
every bit of information in regard to 


physical, mental, and moral character- 
istics is important. Many cases have 
been placed in training on the basis of 
what the case said, without any scien- 
tific investigation as to the facts. 

In future, every case placed in train- 
ing in Alabama will be given achieve- 
ment and mental tests ‘ake beginning 
the course. The statement that a person 
is a high school graduate does not mean 
that he can make the grade in a business 
college or a normal school. Nor does 
past experience in auto mechanics mean 
in every case that the person should 
choose auto mechanics as a trade. Of 
course, the program of training and 
placement will not be based wholly 
upon the results of tests. The tests will 
be used as one more factor in advise- 
ment. It is logical to believe that ac- 
complishment on a standardized scale 
in arithmetic, English, spelling, and 
reading will be valuable evidence, say, 
in placing a girl in a secretarial course. 
Likewise, tests of the kinesthetic sense 
should give valuable information as to 
whether: a boy should be placed in 
watch repairing. 

But, whether the testing program 
proves of value or not, anything that 
holds promise of contributing to the 
development of efficient rehabilitation 
service to cripples should be givena trial. 


THE GEORGIA PROGRAM 
Paut W. CuHapMan 
State Director of Vocational Education 
More than 25,000 persons have been 
enrolled in vocational classes in Georgia 


during the fiscal year which closes June 
30, 1929. These classes have been con- 
ducted by the public schools and have 
been pes er and partially financed 
by the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 





The enrollment for the year just clos- 
ing represents an increase of more than 
3,500 over the total number reached for 
the previous year; and more than twice 
the number reported to the State and 
Federal Board for the year closing June 
30, 1925. 

While reports of the state supervisors 
have not been compiled accurately yet, 
their tentative figures show the follow- 
ing enrollment in the four phases of vo- 
cational training for which the Board 
is responsible: Agriculture, 7,571; home 
economics, 11,197; trade and industrial 
education, 6,208; and industrial or 
civilian rehabilitation, 934. Every phase 
of the work shows an increase over pre- 
vious years. 


Home Economics Leads 


Miss Epsie Campbell, state supervisor 
of home economics education, reports 
4,600 girls in high school classes and 
6,597 women in evening classes. One 
hundred and sixty-five teachers of home 
economics were employed during the 
year. In all 104 schools received finan- 
cial assistance in maintaining depart- 
ments of home econornics. 


Of the 7,571 enrolled in agricultural 
classes, 2,522 were given instruction in 
part-time and evening classes. These 
were farmers and young men from 18 to 
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The Future Farmers of Georgia, an incorporated organization under the laws of the state, has a chapter in every high school 
where vocational agriculture is taught. At the summer convention each chapter sent three delegates to the camp in Athens, 


which is shown in the background. 





25 years of age who had dropped out 
of the regular all-day school. 


There were 1,800 negroes given in- 
struction in farming. This is a larger 
number than enrolled in any other state 
in the entire country. 


All of those given instruction in ag- 
riculture were required to carry on some 
practical farming under the supervision 
of their teachers. 


Trade Training 


The Trade and Industrial Division of 
the Vocational Board reports an enroll- 
ment for the year of 6,000 persons. For 
the most part this represents persons 
already employed in some gainful occu- 
pation who were given training in part- 
time and evening classes. This repre- 
sents a growth  ¢ about twenty-five per 
cent in the past two years. 


The most notable development dur- 
ing the year has been in the evening 
classes for textile employees. The en- 
rollment for the year just closing was 
785 contrasted with 404 for the year 
previous. 


Opportunity schools for gor em- 
ployed in commercial and industrial 
occupations were maintained in Albany, 
Athens, Atlanta, Columbus, Covington, 
LaGrange, Rome, Rossville, Savannah, 
and Tallapoosa. 


Notable progress has been made in 
the Division of Industrial Rehabilita- 
tion. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS FOR TEXTILE 
EMPLOYEES 
Seven Hunprep Eicuty-FivE ENRoLb 
IN Ciasses AIDED BY VOCATIONAL 
BoarD 
Tuomas H. QuiGcLey 
Professor of Industrial Education, 
Georgia School of Technolog y, 
Atlanta 


No one, unfamiliar with Georgia's 
vast cotton textile industry, although 
he may have lived all his life within 
the sound of its whirling spindles and 
roaring looms, can quite visualize the 
progress—the revolution almost—that 
this industry is bringing about in the 
economic life of the state, on the one 
hand, and that is happening within the 
industry itself, on the other. 

Of course everyone who reads the 
Georgia papers or rides the Georgia 
roads has some idea of the southward 
migration of cotton mills to Georgia 
me the tremendous expansion of the 
mills already here. This expansion and 
southward migration is creating a de- 
mand for the labor of native Georgians 
that never existed before. The tens of 
thousands of dollars in additional week- 
ly cotton mill payrolls are creating in- 
creasing local demand for the products 
of Georgia’s farms and stimulating re- 
tail business in a manner in which it 
has never been stimulated before. The 
coming of the cotton mills is an espe- 
cially effective form of farm relief. The 
employment of a hard-pressed farmer 
in the mill means not only that the 


farmers who are left on the farm gain 

one new cash customer but that at the 

same time they lose a competitor. 
Quality Products 

But within the industry itself vast 
changes are taking place. It is probably 
true that much of the cloth that ten 
years ago sold without question as to 
first quality could not be sold at all 
today. As a young mill man expressed 
it, ‘“When I first entered this business 
we didn’t any more dream of the quality 
that we would be making today than 
today we dream of the quality that our 
customers will demand, and get, ten 
years from now.”’ And this young man 
was not speaking of fancy dress goods, 
nor of men’s shirts, nor of bed sheets, 
although his remarks would have ap- 
plied with equal force to them; he was 
speaking of coarse heavy duck and tire 
fabric. Every automobile owner who 
swells with pride at the enormously 
increased mileage he has gotten out of 
his tires in recent years should breathe 
a little thanks to the increased care of 
the operatives in probably some Georgia 
cotton mill that made the fabric that 
holds the tires together. 

Competition among American mills 
and between American and foreign mills 
is exceedingly keen, with a consequent 
exceedingly small margin of profit. In 
the cotton mill that continues to con- 
tribute its share to the prosperity of its 
community and state, every last little 
item of waste of every kind is being 
fought. Carelessness and accidents are 
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being eliminated. Every last ounce of 
use is being gotten out of supplies. New 
high speed automatic and tremendously 
valuable machinery is replacing anti- 
quated power-and-labor-wasting junk. 
Scientific tests and mathematical calcu- 
lations are replacing guess work. A new 
interest in the minute, but important, 
details of each process, a new under- 
standing of the causes of defects and 
their remedies, a new pride in running 
every job in the mill “jamb up’’ must 
imbue every employee in Georgia's cot- 
ton textile industry if the industry is to 
continue and increase its contribution 
to the prosperity and happiness of its 
employees and the state as a whole. 
Night Classes 

Into this picture of Georgia’s cotton 
manufacturing industry the State Board 
for Vocational Education is fitting its 
textile education program. There is no 
more far reaching function for public 
education in this growing industrial 
state, than this function of assisting to 
develop Georgia’s industrial personnel 
to the highest degree of wage-earning 
and industry-attracting efficiency. The 
more the necessity for waste elimina- 
tion, the more the hazards of life and 
limb must be reduced, the more expen- 
sive and delicate the machinery, the 
more accurately each change must be 
calculated, the finer each mechanical 
adjustment must be made, then the 
more highly and thoroughly must each 
human being be trained for the task. 

During the past year in nineteen cot- 
ton mill communities the State Board 
for Vocational Education cooperated 
with boards of education in organizing 
and maintaining forty-three textile 
night classes for seven hundred and 
eighty-five employees who work by 
day and go to school at night to im- 
prove their efficiency and chances for 
promotion. With a single exception the 
mill officials cooperated whole-hearted- 
ly in bringing these educational oppor- 
tunities to their employees. hecssllag 
to plans already laid these figures will 
be doubled for the coming year. 

Standard Courses 

The Georgia State Board for Voca- 
tional Education, in common with the 
State Boards for Vocational Education 
of the other eight southern cotton mill 
states, has adopted the Standard Cot- 
ton Textile Evening School Course of 
Study, the Standard Cotton Textile 
Evening School Certificate Card and the 
Standard Cotton Textile Evening School 
Diploma. During the past year 172 men 
received Standard Credit Cards for the 
practical cotton manufacturing studies 
which they completed. 


A STATE PROGRAM IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
By T. E. Browne, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Raleigh, North Carolina 
The Philosophy of Vocational Educa- 
tion is based upon the fundamental fact 


that it is the duty of the State to pro- 
vide educational facilities for all its 
people regardless of age, color or creed, 
and that these educational provisions 
should be made to meet the varying 
needs of the entire group. In other 
words the public educational offerings 
of a State should be as broad and 
varied as the cultural and occupational 
interest of its people. Dr. A Lawrence 
Lowell, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, says: ‘‘Education is the creator of 
interest in that which will be worth 
while to the student in his life.’’ Judged 
by this yard stick much of the so-called 
education has failed, because in thou- 
sands of schools all the children, of 
whatever interest and aptitudes, have 
been forced through the same curricula 
without interest in anything worth 
while. 

We have gotten entirely away from 
the old idea that education was for the 
purpose of storing the mind with a lot 
of | vel information to be pulled out 
of cold storage for use when needed. 
We now know that the time to learn 
a thing is when we wish to use it, re- 
gardless of the time, or the age of the 
individual; that any person learns a 
thing with greatest readiness and facili- 
ty at the time there is a felt need. Dr. 
Lowell makes this further pertinent 
statement: ‘‘Education increases ability 
to learn what it will be worth while to 
learn any time it will be worth while to 
learn it.”’ 

Based upon this Philosophy and these 
tenets of Education I hold that the pro- 
gram for Vocational Education comes 
more nearly rounding out our educa- 
tional offerings than anything yet in- 
augurated. Not that we think it is the 
panacea of all ills, nor that it is the only 
type of education needing meyers but 
that it is an essential part of any edu- 
cational program. 

One of the chief criteria by which 
any agency or organization is to be 
judged, is; Does it perform the function 
for which it was organized, is it ob- 
taining the objectives desired? Of course 
the positive objective of the public 
school system is to — people for 
a fuller, more useful life in the com- 
munities in which they elect to live. 
We know from accurate statistics that 
the traditional high school, with its 
narrow academic curriculum, failed to 
interest and hold students till they com- 
pleted high school. The school cer- 
tainly cannot perform its function un- 
less it can secure the students and hold 
them in school. Statistics prove that 
the children entering high school and 
also those completing the high school 
course has increased tremendously in 
the last decadz. Of course the introduc- 
tion of vocational courses is not the 
sole cause of this, but it has played a 
large part. 

In order to convince myself of the 
value of vocational courses in the high 


tf 


schools, last year I took twenty rural 
high schools in North Carolina with- 
out any vocational work, and twenty 
with vocational courses, and checked 
the attendance and graduation records 
over a period of ten years. I selected 
schools of as near the same size and 
identical environmental conditions as 
possible. I found that the enrollment 
and the attendance in those with voca- 
tional courses had increased by a much 
larger percentage than the others and 
that the percentage graduating had in- 
creased tremendously. Speaking statis- 
tically, the enrollment in schools with 
vocational courses increased 70% 
against 63% in the group without voca- 
tional courses, and the power of the 
school to hold students till they grad- 
uated increased 34.4% above the other 
group studied. In other words, the 
holding power of the schools had been 
inteeas enormously by the introduc- 
tion of vocational courses. 

Thus we believe from the standpoint 
of sound educational philosophy, as 
well as from the standpoint of educa- 
tional efficiency, we have proven the 
case of Vocational Education. 


Now we are to be submitted to an- 
other test—President Hoover has said 
in substance that Vocational Education 
must justify itself on the basis of the in- 
creased earning power of those it serves. 
It is not expected that educational re- 
sults are to be judged by the dollars and 
cents criterion, but in Vocational Edu- 
cation we accept the challenge. We feel 
confident that from a purely investment 
standpoint a state can do no better than 
include Vocational Education in its 
education program. 

For whom should a State undertako 
to provide vocational training? We all 
know that for generations it has been 
providing at tremendous cost vocation- 
al training for its lawyers, its preachers, 
its teachers and other professional 
groups in its institutions of higher 
learning at a cost per student far in ex- 
cess of anything asked for that large 
group which will never reach college. 

In setting up a State system of Voca- 
tional Education a study should be 
made of the occupational interest and 
opportunities. Not always can the 
present employment situation be used 
as a Criterion. It is quite possible that a 
large group may be employed in a trade 
or vocation in which some other sec- 
tion has such an advantage in climate, 
accessibility to markets or to raw ma- 
terial, or some other condition that 
would make it unwise for a State to 
provide in a large way for training its 
people for these jobs or trades. Then, 
too, it would be quite expensive for a 
State to provide adequately for training 
people a every trade or vocation in 
which men engage. It can, however, 
determine the large major activities in 
which people engage to earn a living. 


It can determine the educational possi- 
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bilities involved in the trade or voca- 
tion. In other words is there any possi- 
bility of applying the Kilpatrick phil- 
osophy ‘“‘Activity leading to further 
activity?’’ If not there is little need of 
including it in the program. An illus- 
tration: I am told that in the R. J. 
Reynolds Cigarette Factory in Winston- 
Salem, the largest manufacturing enter- 
prise in North Carolina, the negro girls, 
who are used so largely to operate the 
cigarette machines, which make ‘‘Cam- 
els,’’ can learn this operation in only a 
few hours, and by experience »become 
quite expert. That is all they are wanted 
for. Why put in a course for them? 

Having determined the chief employ- 
ment activities of its people, and the 
possibilities of future development as 
well as the educational an Pare I 
believe it is the duty of the State to 
provide in its public school system voca- 
tional training for every man, woman 
and child who is ambitious to improve 
his earning power. Not that increased 
earning power is the end per se, but that 
increased earning ae is the means, 
and in most cases of the working classes, 
almost the only means of attaining that 
larger, fuller life, higher social status 
ma that enriched spiritual existence to 
which our people are entitled. 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, one of the greatest 
thinkers along these lines in the world 
today says, you cannot separate bread 
winning and soul saving. He says “‘A 
civilization saves its soul by the way it 
earns its daily bread.’’ He further says 
‘This universe has no place for civiliza- 
tion that refuse to earn their living or 
become incapable of it.’ For most of 
us the major part of our living is of 
necessity done while we are earning. If 
we fail to teach our people not only to 
increase their earning power in order 
to provide for the fuller life during the 
leisure hours, but also to create that 
interest in their jobs which comes only 
with a better knowledge of their jobs 
and their relations to world affairs, to- 
gether with the joy that comes with 
excellence of performance, how may 
we expect those who belong to that 
_ army of workers in the non-pro- 
essional pursuits to attain the fuller, 
richer life that insures a contented and 
happy citizenship. We shall save the 
soul of the Nation to the extent we 
recognize our duty and perform the 
service which enables our people to get 
joy out of jobs by which they earn a 
living. 

The Smith-Hughes Vocational Edu- 
cation Act is very comprehensive in its 
language allowing a state to so organize 
its program of Vocational Education as 
to meet its needs. In my State of North 
Carolina, as throughout the South, 
Agriculture, farming if you please, em- 
ploys more people than any other one 
vocation, by which men earn a living. 
The program of Vocational Agricul- 
tural Education has gone forward slow- 


ly, because the available funds would 
allow nothing else, but with very grati- 
fying results. In my opinion there is no 
part of our education program which 
has been able to accomplish more strik- 
ing results, in money returns or in the 
interest of the ae em than the program 
of agricultural education. It is doing 
more to introduce improved practices, 
to change the type of farming, where it 
should be changed, to hold young men 
in the great vocation of farming, and to 
lift the level of rural living in the en- 
vironment of the schools served by 
trained consecrated teachers of agricul- 
ture, than any other force in existence 
today. That is a broad statement but 
we have the facts to prove it. When as 
in North Carolina the net returns on 
project work last year were $1,230,- 
000.00, with an investment in teachers’ 
salaries of $286,668.90 from all sources, 
I believe you will agree to the economic 
value of the program. 

If I could take you to a community 
which for ages had been enslaved by 
cotton and for several years had made 
nothing, and today show you a happy 
people, supplementing their crop farm- 
ing with poultry and livestock, with a 
Poultry Association netting the farmer 
members last year an average of $1,000 
a month, and let you listen to reports 
from these farmers who state that for 
the last year their net profits ran from 
$500.00 to $1300.00 each on their farm 
flocks you would agree with me. Time 
will not permit me to tell you what it 
has meant to our people, but the tragedy 
of it is that this opportunity is extended 
to such a small per cent of those who 
need it and are asking for it. 

Our Southland is fast becoming an 
industrial section. We have so many 
natural advantages that this is inevita- 
ble. This change may be utilized to a 
tremendous advantage if we seize the 
opportunity. The increased use of our 
natural resources with which the South 
abounds, providing more adequate mar- 
kets for the products of our farms, pro- 
viding employment for the thousands 
of rural people who do not want to 
farm, increasing the capital with which 
to produce revenue for all public im- 
provements will be immensely valuable 
to the South. Are we going to sit still 
and allow the technical industries of 
the North and East to bring with them 
their skilled labor, to bring the foreign 
labor with which industry is so largely 
manned in other sections? Are we going 
to allow the spirit of exploitation so 
often prevalent in certain industrial 
centers to pervade our Southland? Are 
we going to make physical values and 
things the dominant issue of our indus- 
trial South or are we going to magnify 
human values, social progress and spirit- 
ual progress? 

My friends, I believe the South is 
confronted with one of the most serious 
problems in this connection it has faced 


Tt 


since the Civil War. May I say to you 
that I believe that one of the greatest 
needs in agriculture today is that a 
large per cent of those trying to farm 
quit and go into industry. With modern 
methods and machinery one man can 
produce as much on the farm as 3 or 4 
25 years ago. The farm population in- 
creases faster than the city population. 
We need in the country only a small 
per cent of the children born to farmers. 
A large per cent of those now farming 
are not doing it for the love of the voca- 
tion. They are making little effort to 
improve their methods. They are not 
saving their souls if their only objec- 
tive in farming is to eke out a liveli- 
hood. And yet there is such a mass of 
this class that the gross product of their 
labors creates a terrible surplus on the 
market to keep down the price of the 
products of those who wish to main- 
tain higher standards of living—who 
have their farming organized on a busi- 
ness basis, who have chosen farming as 
a vocation because they love it. 

I say to you that the bringing of these 
large industries into the South to ab- 
sorb this surplus farm labor can be 
made a great benefaction, provided we 
train these people through vocational 
classes in trades and industries to man 
these positions. Modern industry re- 
quires skilled labor. Our Southern 
stock, largely Anglo-Saxon, has the 
native ability, they only require voca- 
tional training. They can be  .. 
pared to take over the work of modern 
industry. Any state which fails to 
recognize this obligation, may find itself 
with the industry bringing into the 
South labor to supply this need, crowd- 
ing out the Southern labor for which 
we so much need employment and bring- 
ing about labor conditions which may 
not be so peaceful. 

Vocational Education for the trades 
and industries has not more than made 
a start in most of our Southland. The 
North and East have made great prog- 
ress in this field. Larger provision must 
be made in our State programs for this 
all important phase Ys our work or this 
southward move of industry which 
should prove such a bonanza may pro- 
duce social and human problems fraught 
with tremendous difficulty and annoy- 
ance. 

May I take just a few minutes to 
speak of that phase of a State program 
which is so near to my heart, which my 
own people accuse me of being parital 
to? The Department of Home Economics 
Education, or as I like to call it “‘Home 
Making”’ Education. The modern course 
in Home Economics does involve every 
activity of the well ordered home. What 
is more important in the lives of the 
people of our great Nation today than 
that they be taught the findings of 
science about the feeding and care of 
children, rearing of families, thus re- 
ducing the tremendous mortality among 
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little children; that the girls of today 
who are to be the mothers of tomorrow 
may be given the normal, right attitude 
toward motherhood and _ wifehood, 
toward the most fundamental of all 
vocations——Home Making. 

Thousands of tragedies are being 
wrought all around us today because we 
as school people have failed to catch 
the true significance of the situation 
and have allowed our girls to go 
through our public schools—enter upon 
the duties of Mother and Wife—with 
no specific training for the job, from 
homes in many cases incapable of giving 
the proper training. Every girl, no 
matter what her station in life, should 
be given a course in Home Economics. 
If all were going to college, perhaps it 
would be best for it to be deferred till 
then, because the training period would 
be nearer to the time when the girl is 
to marry; the interest would be greater 
and the training more quickly applied. 
But so small a per cent go to college we 
can’t wait. Therefore, every high school 
curriculum should include Home Eco- 
nomics. 

I can’t go into the technical phases 
of the subject but suffice it to say that 
of equal importance with the ability to 
earn is the ability of woman to spend 
advantageously. It is too expensive in 
health and domestic happiness to learn 
this from experience. The public school 
which fails to provide this training, the 
State program which refuses to make 
adequate provision for Home Econom- 
ics Education, will be shouldered with 
the responsibility for the disasters inci- 
dent to this lack of training. 

I cannot close this paper on a State 
Program of Vocational Education with- 
out reference to the fourth department 
in the North Carolina Division of Vo- 
cational Education, namely: the De- 
partment of Civilian Rehabilitation. 
If vocational training in order to pro- 
duce a skilled worker is desirable for 
the physically sound it is even more 
necessary for the physically handicap- 
ped. The purpose of this department is 
to find, train, and satisfactorily place 
in remunerative employment the State's 
handicapped civilians, who are of em- 
ployableage. There are thousands of per- 
sons with some physical handicap, who 
areeither dependaan upon friends or rela- 
tives, or are wards of the State, who, 
with a little professional and financial 
assistance, can be converted into skilled 
workers, capable of earning a living 
and becoming happy independent mem- 
bers of society. 

In North Carolina for several years 
we have been rehabilitating them and 
returning them to society at an average 
of about 100 per year. The State can 
make no better investment than to 
take these individuals from the human 
scrap heap and by vocational training 
put them on the road to economic in- 
dependence and social efficiency. 


One case will illustrate—George West 
came to us with both legs off, a wife 
and four little children, a pauper. We 
bought him legs, a Sunday School class 
took care of the family. We trained 
him in shoe repairing, and today he is 
operating the only electric shoe shop 
in Farmville, N. C., earning a good 
living for self and family, a happy in- 
dependent member of society. 

A State program in Vocational Edu- 
cation should be so organized as to 
provide facilities for all its citizens 
so that those desiring to increase their 
earning ability may be given the op- 
portunity. Care must be taken that no 
one department, even with the human 
appeal of Civilian Rehabilitation, be 
promoted to the detriment of another. 
We have endeavored to maintain a 
balanced program, and this has helped 
to increase the popularity of the work 
of the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion in North Carolina. When the peo- 
ple learn the facts, know what is ac- 
tually being accomplished by the voca- 
tional education program, in my opin- 
ion they will rally to its support and 
provide liberally for it financially, thus 
enabling us to perform the educational 
service so necessary for this country’s 
attaining its ultimate goal in service 
and citizenship. 


THE MISSISSIPPI PROGRAM 
F. J. Husparp, 

State Director of Vocational Education 

TRADE AND INDusTRIAL EDUCATION 

Ninety-one classes in trade and in- 
dustrial education were conducted in 
Mississippi last fiscal year. The total 
enrollment in these classes was more 
than thirteen hundred. Visitors to 
New Orleans during the meeting of the 
A. V. A. have an opportunity of visit- 
ing some interesting trade and indus- 
trial classes. One of these is at Green- 
wood, Miss. The class of this place is 
known as a General Industrial Class in 
the building trades. The class was 
organized in November, 1928. The boys 
receive fifteen hours shop instruction 
per week, which is supplemented by 
related subject matter. After receiving 
instruction during the winter in Car- 
pentry, bricklaying, and painting, the 
class undertook the construction of a 
home economics building. This build- 
ing is a standard two-room Rosenwald 
home economics laboratory. It is of 
brick veneer construction ceiled with 
long leaf yellow pine ceiling. The 
Building Trades class under the in- 
struction of the shop teacher began the 
construction of this job soon after the 
close of school in the spring and the 
building was complete before the open- 
ing of school this fall. The entire job 
was done by the students. They were 
ae twenty cents per hour for their 
abor. The completed building com- 
pares favorably in workmanship with 
the other buildings of the school. A 
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similar program is under way at 
Laurel, Miss. Greenwood is situated on 
Highway 49 about one hundred miles 
north of Jackson, Miss. Laurel is on 
Highway No. 11 sixty miles south of 
Meridian, Miss. Visitors from the 
northcentral part of the United States 
can enter the state via Corinth, Miss., 
or Memphis, Tenn. Those people en- 
tering the state via Memphis will have 
the choice of two routes to New 
Orleans—either over Highway 51 or 
Highway 61. Highway 61 passes 
through the Mississippi Delta to Vicks- 
burg. This section of the state is per- 
haps the finest farming area in the 
world. From Vicksburg to Baton Rouge, 
La., the highway traverses the most 
scenic part of the state. The section in 
and around Natchez is especially beau- 
tiful and is well worth stopping off to 
see. Highway 51 traverses the entire 
length of the state and is in the hills 
all of the way. Those entering the 
state via Corinth, Miss., will have an 
opportunity of seeing the black prairie 
section, one of the ee dairying sec- 
tions in the country. 
Vocational Home Economics 

The passage of a state law in Missis- 
sippi in 1908 establishing agricultural 
high schools gave a start to home 
economics work with country girls in 
high schools, but required dormitory 
life. It was the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Law in 1917 that gave the 
program of vocational home economics 
to the girls—their mothers and even 
to their brothers and fathers—living 
in consolidated high school districts 
and in most instances spending nights 
and week ends at home. The town 
schools have programs of vocational 
home economics, but with the bulk of 
our ‘‘raw material’’ for future home- 
makers in the country it is the progress 
of these departments that tells the 
progress of vocational home economics 
in Mississippi. 

For the fiscal year just closing and 
one decade after the starting of the 
program this state had 112 white all 
day schools with departments of home 
economics receiving state and Federal 
aid for salaries of teachers and spent 
$121,018.34 to pay these teachers. 

Through activity surveys the needs 
of the local school districts are being 
determined and a well-rounded pro- 
gram of vocational education set up in 
a community program to help the 
normal boy or girl; man or woman and 
the physically handicapped ones. 

The department of vocational edu- 
cation in the State Department has 
divisions of Trades and Industry, Agri- 
culture, Home Economics, and Civilian 
Rehabilitation. Home Economics is 
contributing to this program through: 

1. Day school classes in high school. 

2. Part-Time classes for girls and wo- 
men. 

3. Evening classes for women. 
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4. Joint evening classes for men and 
women. 

5. Units of “Home Living’ for boys. 

For the fiscal year just closed 3113 
high school girls were taught voca- 
tional home economics; 988 boys in 
fifty schools had units in home econom- 
ics; and seventeen schools offered eve- 
ning and part-time work to 253 girls 
and women. 

Mississippi is very fortunate to have 
the American Vocational Association 
meeting in New Orleans, La., in De- 
cember 1929, and the Southern Regional 
Conference for Vocational Education 
meeting in Biloxi, Miss., in April 
1930. The interest in vocational edu- 
cation will receive stimulation and 
Mississippi invites our friends to stop 
in the state enroute to and from these 
meetings. 

A few Mississippi places that will 

be of interest and have vocational 
home economics programs are: 
1. Biloxi—On the beautiful Coast— 
the oldest town in Mississippi and the 
high school the first white school in 
Mississippi to qualify for Federal aid 
in home economics. 

2. Natchez—the historic city under 
the bluff and on the Mississippi River. 
Alcorn College, the teacher training 
place for colored vocational teachers; 
and the National Cemetery at Vicks- 
burg are near here. 

3. Laurel—The Oak Park vocational 
school for negroes. 

4. Hattiesburg—State Teachers Col- 
lege, one of the home economics teach- 
er training institutions, is here. 

5. Crystal Springs—The tomatopolis 
of the world—has a very large con- 
solidated school with day and evening 
class work in home economics. 

6. Columbus—The site of Mississippi 
State College for Women, the oldest 
girls’ college and vocational home 
economics teacher training institution. 

7. Pleasant Grove, Sardis, Miss.—A 
rural school employing the home eco- 
nomics teacher for twelve months in 
the year and offering work to the 
women and girls out of school. The 
teacher devotes one-half of her time 
to evening and part-time work. 

8. Jackson—The Capital of our state 
where the State Department of Educa- 
tion is located. 


VocaTIONAL AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Vocational Agricultural Education 
has developed rapidly with many other 
things in Mississippi during the past 
few years. Those who care to visit in 
Mississippi on their way to or from 
the American Vocational Association 
meeting are asked to give careful con- 
sideration to these facts to which 
Mississippians are justly proud. 
Mississippi has two of the largest 
consolidated schools in the world. One 
of these is located at Cleveland, Bolivar 
County. Bolivar County, located in the 
heart of one of the richest farming 


areas in the world, is sixth to the rich- 
est agricultural county in the United 
States and the largest cotton growing 
county in the United States. The rural 
section around Cleveland is the most 
densely populatea white farming area 
in the United States. The finest voca- 
tional agricultural building in the 
South is being built at Cleveland. Mr. 
R. A. Scott, the agricultural teacher 
at Cleveland, trained two National 
cotton champions during the past two 
years. 

Leflore County, another Delta county, 
has two vocational buildings each cost- 
ing ten thousand dollars. 

Greenwood, county seat of Leflore 
County, is the largest inland long 
staple cotton market in the world. 
This city is the domicile of the famous 
Staple Cotton Growers Association, 
the most efficient cotton Co-op in the 
country. 


The Stoneville Experiment Station 
in Washington County, a Delta county, 
is one of the greatest cotton breeding 
stations in the country. More than 
fifteen hundred strains and varieties of 
cotton are proven here each year. 
Eighteen hundred strains of soy beans 
were grown at this Station this year 
in an attempt to find a valuable feed 
crop for the Delta planters. 


The 1927 flood completely inundated 
Washington County and all other 
Delta counties south and east of it. As 
a result of the scarcity of labor due to 
migration during and after the flood, 
many Delta farms have developed an 
efficient type of machinery farming. 
Mr. Joe Aldridge, whose plantation is 
located five miles south of Leland, 
Miss., has replaced 125 negro tenants 
with fifteen Farmall tractors. One of 
the twenty-five families left on the 
place cultivated thirty-five acres of 
cotton with a one-row cultivator and 
two mules. This old negro was seventy 
years of age and did all of his plowing 
after it had been broken and checked 
rowed with tractors. One vocational 
boy of the Schlater consolidated school, 
Leflore county, broke, planted, culti- 
vated and hoed his — at a cost of 
$7.92 per acre by the use of a tractor. 
Mules were not used in this project 
the entire year. The largest cotton 
plantation in the world is located at 
Scott, Miss. 

Vicksburg, the site of the siege of 
Vicksburg where one of the major 
battles of the Civil War was fought, is 
located on the bluffs overlooking the 
Mississippi River. Here will be Bee 
hundreds of acres of relic strewn soil 
now kept up as a National Park. Both 
Vicksburg and Natchez are famous for 
the River, Civil War, and pre-Civil 
War history. The section around Natch- 
ez has many ruins of homes owned by 
rich slave owners in the anti-bellum 
days. 
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Shiloh Battlefield, scene of another 
great conflict of the Civil War, is 
located in the extreme northeast corner 
of the state near Corinth. 

At Tupelo is located the Carnation 
Milk Condensery, one of the four 
cordenseries now located in Missis- 
sippi. Starkville is the home of the 
first milk condensery established south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

The lime soil of the Prairie belt is 
noted for hay and cheap grazing. 
Artesia, in the heart of the lime belt, 
Lowndes County, ships more hay as a 
point of origin than any other point in 
the world. 

The finest cheese plant in the world 
is located at Columbus, Miss., county 
seat of Lowndes County. 

The largest queen bee establishment 
in the world is located at Mayhew, 
Lowndes County. 

The largest pecan orchard in the 
world is located in Mississippi. The 
Bass Pecan Nursery, Lumberton, Miss., 
is known as the world’s largest pecan 
nursery. 

More tomatoes are shipped from 
Crystal Springs, Copiah County, than 
from any other point in the world. 
Crystal Springs is called the Tomatopo- 
lis of the world. 

In Mississippi there is more standing 
timber than any other state with one 
exception. 

There is more yellow pine lumber in 
Mississippi than any other state and 
Laurel, Miss., manufactures more yel- 
low pine lumber than any other city 
in the world. 

More lumber is shipped from the port 
at Gulfport than any other port in the 
world. 

Crystal Springs has the largest con- 
solidated school in the world and 
Mississippi has more consolidated 
schools than any other state in the 
Union. There are more teachers’ homes 
maintained for the free use of teachers 
than any other state. Mississippi is 
the only state in the South which re- 
quires schools to own a teachers’ home 
before the State Vocational Board will 
approve the school for the State and 
Federal aid. 

All of which is true and a greater 
reason why A. V. A. delegates should 
stop over in Mississippi on their way 
to or from the New Orleans meeting 
Enjoy the Gulf breezes, spend som: 
time in visiting the richest soil area i 
the world, the Mississippi Delta, or g: 
by Starkville and see a Borden pay-day 
look over one or more of the man) 
historical places in Mississippi, o 
best of all spend some time getting ac 
quainted with one of the greatest rura 
school systems in the country. The 17 
voational agriculture teachers of Mis 
sissippi stand ready to show visitor 
the progress Mississippi has made. 
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Old New Orleans 


New Orleans, while more noted for its 
romantic charm and historic interest, 
is also a city of modern homes, churches, 
schools, libraries, beautiful parks and 
broad, well-paved highways. And it is 
a city blessed with a climate that makes 
for perennial out-door activity. 

Summer in New Orleans doesn't die 
in September, shrouded in red autumn 
leaves. She just kisses the tips of her 
fingers to the Northland she’s been 
visiting and skips back south again to 
the Gulf of Mexico where she was born 
The Great Lakes can’t follow her, nor 
rock-bound New England, nor the 
freezing Rockies, but the flowers trip 
behind her, and the birds go South, and 
the long steel heart-strings of the rail- 
road vibrate with the racing human 
trainful. 

Volumes could be written about New 
Orleans and the many attractions the 
visitor will find within her gates. The 
architectural uniqueness of the build- 
ings; its shady parks, wood-girded, and 
reminding one of the haunts of satyrs 
and nymphs; its inviting driveways, and 
its unusual historical associations, are 
features that appeal to all classes of 
visitors; it has magnificent hotels; its 
restaurants rank among the finest in 
the world; it has Parse Pe and modern 
theatres; it has year-round balmy weath- 
er, and it has a gracious and hospitable 
citizenry who delight in entertaining 
you and know how to do so. 

Even as New Orleans challenges the 
world to excel the charm of its French 
Quarter, so also does it point with 
proper pride to the picturesqueness of 
its surroundings as a whole—from the 
medieval beauty of the ‘Vieux Carre”’ 
to the newer city with its trees and 
flowers, beautiful homes, monuments, 
parks, streets, schools and churches. 

The bulk of the architectural charm 
of New Orleans—as well as of its his- 
torical and romantic appeal—is found 
in the ‘‘Vieux Carre,’’ or old French 
Quarter, but by no means all of it. The 
larger city—the American City, that 
lies above Canal Street, has its gems of 
architecture, wonderful and costly man- 
sions facing broad, tree-lined boule- 
vards, beautiful parks and enticing 
driveways; churches, schools and li- 
braries, magnificent federal, state and 
civic structures, and those wondrous 
works of the modern American builder, 
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the sky-scrapers that house the great 
commercial enterprises of today. 

The homes of a city are probably the 
best indication of its prosperity and 
progressiveness as well as of the cultur 
of its citizenry. Let us then tour over 
some of the main residential streets of 
New Orleans. 

As we motor out St. Charles Avenue, 
note the delightful surroundings as well 
as the architectural beauty of the mag- 
nificent homes that border this world 
famous thoroughfare. There are man- 
sions in St. Charles Avenue that well 
might rank as palaces, and opening into 
the street are a number of residence 
parks, also bordered and centered with 
palmetto palms—their latticed trunks 
too big to put your arms around; 

lanted full ol weit camphor trees and 
cagsventiel bananas, spaced out with 
graceful green fountains of Brazilian 
date palms. 

The houses of the St. Charles district 
sit back in their gardens, honey-suck- 

Faith jasmine vines, 
bouqueted by a dozen kinds of roses, 
with hibiscus torches flaming orange 
and red before them. 

Esplanade Avenue also has its stately 
homes. It is the avenue of the aristo- 
cratic French families and extends from 
the river to Bayou St. John. 

When the Sieur de Bienville, founder 
of New Orleans, came through Lake 
Borgne up through the Rigolets and 
then into the Bayou St. John, in 1718, 
Esplanado Avenue was an Indian path 
through a swampy wilderness. How 
long this trail had been used by the 
aborigines is not known, but Esplanade 
Avenue can well be said to be one of 
the oldest thoroughfares on the conti- 
nent. 

Esplanado Avenue was one of the 
boundaries of the old city as laid out 
by the Sieru de la Tour, who was 
Bionville’s chief engineer, and became 
the aristrocratic résidence street of the 
latter Creole days. Many of these fine 
Creole homes, with their spacious 
ground, remain. 

Below Esplanado Avenue, in what is 
known as the Third District, is the 
residential section of small houses. 
Most of the streets are well paved, 
affording smooth roads for motoring. 

Much of the architectural charm of 
New Orleans is also found in its old 
plantation houses. As the cypress 
swamps on the outskirts of the old 


city were cleared and turned into 
plantations, the plantation owners 
erected beautiful and expensive homes. 
The usual type is a large, square build- 
ing surrounded on all four sides with 
an upstairs and downstairs gallery sup- 
ported by enormous white columns. 


These large plantation houses were 
built with slave labor out of material 
that could not be duplicated today at 
any price. There are also many beauti- 
ful ones that are small and compact, 
with small central portions with small 
wings balanced on each side. Some- 
times there is a gallery on the central 
portion but not on the wings; and some- 
times the galleries are on the wings 
and not on the central portion. 

It has been truly said that ‘‘Churches 
prove the soul of a community’’—that 
they illustrate the sincereity of purpose 
upon which consciousness is founded; 
that the city which looks well to its 
churches need never fear decadence or 
failure. 

New Orleans has many wonderful 
ancient church structures still used for 
devotional purposes. New Orleans also 
has many handsome modern churches 
representing every denomination. 

Christ Church Cathedral, Protestant 
Episcopal, stands in one of the prettiest 
portions of St. Charles Avenue at the 
intersection of Sixth Street. 


The First Baptist Church, constructed 
of stone, is further up the avenue and 
emg an imposing appearance. A 
ew blocks above is the Rayne Memo- 
rial Methodist Church and lower down 
the Avenue is the costly and stately 
looking First Methodist Church. 

One of the most attractive buildings 
on St. Charles Avenue is the Touro 
Synagogue, with its circular bronze 
roof. Temple Sinai, constructed on the 
plan of ancient Jewish houses of wor- 
ship, is in Carondelet Street, further 
downtown. 

Prytania Street Presbyterian Church 
is a Massive structure of stone, in 
Prytania Street, a block from St. 
Charles Avenue. Napoleon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church is another splendid 
edifice of brick and stone construction. 
The First Presbyterian Church, which 
faces Lafayette Square, is one of the 
oldest of the Protestant churches in 
the city. 

A recent addition to architectural 
New Orleans is the Mater Dolorosa 
Catholic Church in Carrollton Avenue. 
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The Catholics have many other fine 
churches in the city, some of which 
are: Loyola Church, also known as the 
“Little Jesuits Church’’, which is on 
the grounds of Loyola University, fac- 
ing St. Charles Avenue, opposite Audu- 
bon Park; Church of the Immaculate 
Conception (Jesuits) in Baronne Street; 
St. Louis Cathedral, one of the most 
ancient church edifices in America, 
opposite Jackson Square; Church of the 
Holy Name, on St. Charles Avenue, 
and St. Joseph’s Church, on Tulane 
Avenue. 

The Christian Scientists have a very 
beautiful edifice, known as the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, located on 
the corner of Nashville avenue and 
Garfield street. 

Just a word about its Public Library. 
The main library building, which was 
donated by Andrew Carnegie, is located 
at Lee Circle and St. Charles Avenue. It 
is of Stone and marble construction and 
the architects copied the design of the 
Temple of Mars at Rome. The New 
Orleans library system, which includes 
the main library and twelve branches, 
ranks with the finest in the country. 


New Orleans is a healthful city. The 
marked improvement in its health con- 
ditions in the past few decades is due 
in a large measure to the notable 
engineering achievements which in- 
stalled and maintains an unsurpassed 
system of water supply, sewerage and 
ei upon which there has been 
expended more than $41,000,000. 

New Orleans also has splendid hos- 
pitals, including the Charity Hospital 
which accommodates the sick of prac- 
tically all of the city and state and 
from neighboring states as well. 

Charity Hospital was founded in 
1832 and has been steadily added to 
until it now covers four squares. The 
John Dibert Memorial Tuberculosis 
Hospital for which a local philanthro- 
pist gave $300,000, is another nation- 
ally noted institution. 

Among the private hospitals are the 
Hotel Dieu, Touro Infirmary, Baptist 
and Presbyterian Hospitals, and Beth- 
any Home. 

A unique institution is the Confeder- 
ate Veterans’ Home, out on Bayou St. 
John. The aged veterans wear uniforms 
of gray and lead a happy, care-free life. 

The mildness of the climate, which 
permits outdoor life the year-round, 
makes New Orleans a most healthful 
place to live as well as most attractive 
to the visitors. Outdoor life is the rule 
in this region. Opportunities for hunt- 
ing and fishing are found within a few 
miles ride of the city on every side. 
There is bathing all along the Gulf 
Coast, in spring, summer and fall, and 
it is ideal, especially for the kiddies, 
since there never was and never can 
be any undertow, thanks to the pro- 
tecting islands that necklace the shore. 


Fundamentals vs. 
Specialization 


By H. Gites Martin, Director 
Isaac Delgado Central Trade School 
New Orleans 


In almost every large town one has 
observed the wise building policy of 
some of the great churches, namely, 
that where funds or other circumstances 
do not permit of the erection of the en- 
tire structure, the foundations and per- 
haps one story are built by the present 
congregation, and the superstructure 
left for a later generation or other group 
of members to build. This policy is 
readily seen to be more sound than that 
of building a lesser foundation with a 
more glorious ee nerenesiy And the 
widsom of the first group is readily 
‘seen in those substantial old churches 
and cathedrals in the hearts of our 
cities, churches with strength of build- 
ing organization. 

In the last fifteen years many con- 
ferences and conventions have been 
held, and with them discussions of 
these same policies as applied to voca- 
tional education. There were those 
who believed that the immediate 
needs of the industries were so pressing 
and the desire for men to enter trades 
was so urgent, that it was better be- 
cause of our limited means to build an 
elaborate structure even though it had 
to be built upon an insufficient founda- 
tion of false-work. Opposed to this 
group of educators and industrial men 
were those who insisted that founda- 
tion work was more permanent and 
far reaching than specialization. In a 
recent conference held in Detroit this 
question was more freely discussed than 
before, with the almost universal 
opinion that since the schools could 
not support a program of both funda- 
mentals and specialization that the 
bigger industries would prefer that we 
stick to the fundamentals, and that 
they themselves would build the super- 
structure of specialization. 

What does this mean to Delgado? In 
planning the Delgado Trades School, 
thought was given to both the im- 
mediate and future needs of the com- 
munity. Only a part of this great plan 
could be executed at the time. Then, 
since we could not do all, it became 
our duty to decide whether to build 
a firm foundation for the various trades, 
or to build the superstructure, the 
specialist. As an illustration of what 
this means: In this community there 
are needed auto-repairmen, marine en- 
gine mechanics, sugar mill mechani- 
cians, textile machinery mechanicians, 
and general job machinists. All of 
them are specialists except the latter. 
Figuratively, they are mathematical 
fractions fo: which we had to deter- 
mine a common denominator, which 
was an illustration very aptly used by 
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Director, Isaac Delgado Central Trades 
School, New Orleans 





Mr. C. S. Coler of the Westinghouse 
Company. Now, what was the least 
common denominator of these frac- 
tions? Surely nothing greater or less 
than the fundamental machinist train- 
ing. The thoroughly trained hand and 
mind of a machinist can readily be 
specialized in any of the above special- 
ties by the industries themselves, and 
we can thus serve all equally, and 
more than that the man himself is 
prepared for more than one field, and 
his future is thus broadened. With the 
machinist trade as an illustration for 
all, let us consider what are the funda- 
mentals or foundation work. 

If the industries are to build the 
superstructure, or in other words, if 
they are to specialize our product they 
will need men who have had, first, a 
training in the co-ordination of the 
hand and mind. This involves training 
the mind in the auxiliary subjects of 
mathematics and drafting at least, and 
if possible, applied science and applied 
English. This prepares him for calcula- 
tions, graphis descriptions, oral and 
written expression, and ability to 
analyze the natural laws so necessary 
in industry. This also involves ele- 
mentary training in hand artisanship, 
its application to machinery, and from 
that on to such items as the kinds of 
machines used in the community, auto 
matic equipment, direct motor drives, 
and the beginning of specialization. 

It is along these lines that the 
Delgado courses have been designed so 
that our machinist with his trainin, 
in the use of the hammer, chisel, fil 
and scraper, can go aboard a yacht o 
ship where machine shop equipment : 
not available and do many a deve clas 
job without the expense of remov: 
to the shop, or he can equally well g 
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into a mill and specialize in their re- 
quirements, or he can enter a job shop 
equipped with commercial machinery. 

Likewise, our electricians are being 
trained, not for the limited field of 
house wiremen or dynamo tenders or 
other like vocations, but are being so 
trained in mind and hand that they 
can enter the field of house wiring, 
electrical machinery repairs, telephony, 
etc., and complete their training as 
specialists. The same is true of car- 
pentry, tailoring, plumbing, etc. 

From the standpoint of the student, 
it is sometimes said that this principle 
works a hardship and that he could 
secure more remunerative employment 
immediately if he were trained as a 
specialist. This is true of many cases 
but does not offset the fact that when 
his particular specialization is set aside 
due to industrial development he is 
less prepared to meet the change, and 
the industry will still have to build 
the superstructure. The student as a 
rule, has not been over the field, and 
often holds tightly to his view of 
special training, but it is the function 
of the trade educator and the industrial 
employment men to so guide the candi- 
date along the road to the industrial 
fields that both his future and his 
““industries’’ future will not be weak- 
ened because of insufficient foundation. 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF PRINTING 


The equipment is of the best. It con- 
sists of two linotype machines, Models 
t and 14; one monotype casting ma- 
chine with Style D and Style DD key- 
boards; two 10 x 15 Chandler and Price 
printing presses and two 12 x 18 Chand- 
ler and Price printing presses, each 
equipped with Miller Automatic feed- 
ers one 144% x 22 Chandler and Price 
printing press; one 8 x 12 Golding print- 
ing press; one 32 in. Seybold cutter; 
one Boston wire stitcher; one Portland 
punches; one Potter proof press; 4o 
working stands; 4 modern steel-top 
imposing stones; and one drying rack. 


The type equipment consists of the 
entire Cheltenham family from 6 to 
60 point; Caslon family from 6 to 72 
point, a quantity of Caslon Text, script 
and plate Gothic and a generous supply 
of leads, slugs, brass rules, and orna- 
mental borders. The representative books 
covering the Art of Printing are to be 
found in the reference library in this 
Department, including the concise and 
useful work issued by the United 
Typothetae of America. Also the I. T. 
U. Library. 

The quarters of the Printing Depart- 
ment are well lighted, heated and 
ventiliated, which, considering the sed- 
entary nature of this work, is a prime 
essential. 

The course extends over a period of 
three years, with one additional year 
of post-graduate work for such stu- 
dents as desire to perfect themselves in 


the mechanism and operation of lino- 
type and monotype machines. 

During the first year the student de- 
votes his time to the following topics: 
Learning the case, spacing and justi- 
fication, the point system, setting re- 
print straight matter, setting straight 
matter from manuscript copy, book 
composition, for yng, Sie marks, dis- 
tribution of type, feeding press, simple 
bindery work, folding, stitching, and 
making pads. 

The second vear, the student is 
taught simple job composition, re- 
prints and classification of job type. 
There are also included simple tabular 
composition, locking up small forms, 
composition of advertisements, press 
makeready, proof-reading and the ele- 
ments of cost-finding. 

The third year’s work is intended to 
round out the student’s Printing educa- 
tion in a manner which will make him 
an efficient shop man, able to handle 
average commercial work. The sub- 
jects embrace intricate job composi- 
tion, tabular work, layout and design, 
harmony of color, imposition, make 
up, technology of paper, proof-reading 
and cost-finding. 

In the field of linotype and mono- 
type, the opportunities are constantly 
widening, especially in newspaper work, 
hence the post-graduate a: will 
be vastly benefitted. 

Supplementary training in English 
and mathematics is given all students. 


INTERIOR DecorATING DEPARTMENT 


The Decorating Instructors Confer- 
ence in connection with the American 
Vocational Association Convention will 
be held at the Delgado Central Trade 
School. This department is well equip- 
ped to demonstrate in a practical way 
the efficiency that can be obtained 
under modern trade school methods. 

The Painting and Decorating classes 
in this school are given instruction in 
drawing, painting of walls and wood- 
work, the characteristics and finishing 
of the various woods used for interior 
trim, the design, cutting and applica- 
tion of stencils, drawing lines, enamel- 
ling and varnishing of woodwork, the 
use of glazing colors and the mixing 
and methods of application of oil and 
water colors. 

Special stress is laid upon the design 
of stencils. A drawing room has been 
equipped with all the necessary sup- 
plies and paraphernalia needful for 
this study, including special Motif 
charts, blackboards and drawing in- 
struments. An endeavor has been made 
to create the proper atmosphere in the 
installation of plaster casts of archi- 
tectural orders, parts of the human 
anatomy, the Acanthus Leaf Motif, 
cupids, dolphins, and the like. 

A unique feature of this course is the 
teaching of the mixing of colors to 
apprentice students. In past practice 


tr 


this has been seldom done, but in this 
school it has been set as one of the 
essentials which should be taught as 
early as possible in the course. 

The aim is to so equip the student 
that he will be able to compete credit- 
ably with any painter or decorator and 
on any kind of work, whether interior 
decorating, hardwood finishing, enam- 
elling or house painting. 

The student is also instructed in 
period decoration, color harmony and 
the history of ornamentation. He will 
be equipped to give suggestions and 
sketches of color schemes and designs 
for decorations, furniture and drapery. 

The Interior Decorating Department 
is furnished with complete practice 
rooms in which the students practice 
color schemes, lining, stenciling, shad- 
ing and high lighting. 

In addition to the above, the student 
is also instructed in the following sub- 
jects: paper hanging, marbling, can- 
vassing walls and ceiling, preparing 
of canvassed surfaces, stippling, bronz- 
ing, gilding, laying out panels, and 
painting flowers and still life. Special 
stress is placed upon the ability of the 
finished student to estimate costs from 
plans and specifications. 


Hotel Stewards 


By J. H. Bretanp 
Instructor, Commercial Cooking and Steward- 
ship Course, Isaac Delgado Central 
Trade School, New Orleans, La. 


Hotel executives, throughout the 
country, are now fully aware of the fact 
that trained men—and trained men only 
—can give the maximum results in the 
various departments of their establish- 
ments. This is particularly true of the 
kitchen and restaurant. The chef of a 
hotel and the army of cooks in his 
charge, have not only the financial 
success of the restaurant to consider, 
but they are also directly responsible 
for the daily health and gastronomic 
well-being of hundreds and thousands 
of guests. 

It is an indisputable fact that in- 
numerable restaurants have failed sim- 
ply because of the chef's or steward’s 
inefficiency. Many hotels are today 
operating restaurants on a too small 
margin of profit for the very same 
reason. The fault lies in the lack of 
training of the men in charge. Supplies 
are ordered in a slip-shod manner, 
overhead is forgotten, fluctuations of 
the markets are ignored, menus are 
planned carelessly and =— are 
figured in a hit-or-miss fashion. 

It is little wonder that some hotels 
are dispensing with their restaurant 
service. Much as they dislike doing so, 
the smaller ones particularly are find- 
ing it financially impossible to con- 
tinue them. It is, of course, a great 
mistake to do this, and where capable 
men are in charge it should never be- 
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come necessary. The main fault lies in 
the lack of training on the part of the 
men who arte responsible for their 
operation. However, the hotels are 
not entirely to blame. Trained men are 
hard to get. I know of any number of 
hotels whose managers would be will- 
ing ns high salaries to scientifically 
trained chefs and stewards. The big 
trouble is that such executives are 
sorely lacking. 

The commercial cooking and stew- 
ardship course of the Isaac Delgado 
Central School is designed to fill this 
long-felt want. Aside from the fact 
that it gives a future to the students 
who attend, it also contributes its share 
of better service to the hotel kitchen 
and restaurant. It eliminates the ele- 
ment of guess work from cooking and 
places stewardship on a scientific basis. 

Our course has 2 outstanding fea- 
tures which have won instant recogni- 
tion and whole-hearted cooperation 
from all hotel executives to whom they 
have been explained. For one thing, it 
equips young men with knowledge 
that their elders had to spend years in 
the “experience school’’ to acquire. 
For a second, it teaches them scientific 
facts which their elders have never 
learned—regardless of the number of 
years they have spent in the proverbial 
“school of experience.”’ 

As the Isaac Delgado Central Trades 
School was instituted to place a trade 
education within reach of all men and 
boys who wished to avail themselves 
of the opportunity, no charge is made 
for the course in commercial cooking 
and stewardship. Although the mini- 
mum age limit is 14 years, the average 
ages of students in my class range from 
18 to 21. 


Group A: Persons of less than eighth 
grade preparation who can be trained 
in the art of cooking and given a 
sufficient understanding of the princi- 
ples of Stewardship and Management 
that they may in time take Assistant 
Stewardships. These persons would 
not necessarily have the ability and 
personality to take Stewardship or 
Management training. 


Group B: Persons with from two to 
four years High School training, with 
its resultant development of culture, 
personality and ability to study. 


The third, or college, group is of 
course beyond the field of Delgado. 


For practice, our students attend to 
all details in our kitchen and cafeteria 
which furnishes the lunches to the en- 
tire school—aggregate of more than 
200 persons. In the cafeteria we have 
double serving equipment and, if called 
upon to do so, would be able to serve 
about 600 persons hourly. As it is, 
lunch starts at 12 o'clock sharp; at 
12:20 everyone is served and the steam 
tables are being cleared up for the day. 


I have frequently been asked what 
the future of these young men are. The 
answer is that their futures are solely 
dependent upon themselves. It is un- 
reasonable to expect a hotel manager, 
upon hearing that a young man holds 
a Delgado diploma, to place him 
promptly in the office of chef or chief 
steward. He would probably be started 
in a hotel, train or steamship as assist- 
ant steward at a rather nominal salary. 
Then, as he proved his ability, his 
salary and position would be increased 
proportionately. In other words, his 
success in this field of endeavor, as in 
any other, rests entirely with him. 


The Francis T. Nicholls 
Vocational Girls School 


By Ruts O. Baker, Principal 

The Francis T. Nicholls Vocational 
School, including Day and Evening 
Schools for girls and women, is a part 
of the public school system of New 
Orleans, operating under the require- 
ments of the Federal Vocational Edu- 
cation Act. It came into existence in 
1913, an unbidden little stranger in the 
local world of education and began life 
difficultly in a community edctaitias 
with the opportunities of vocational 
training, encouraged for the most part 
only by predictions of failure. With the 
assistance of the administration of that 
time during the superintendency of J. 
M. Gwinn, now Superintendent of 
Public Education in San Francisco, and 
under the wise guidance and fostering 
care of Rita Johnson, first Principal 
and zealous pioneer of trade education 
for girls in New Orleans, little Nicholls 
passed bravely through early infancy, 
surviving the gloomy predictions, mak- 
ing friends, becoming firmly establish- 
ed. Throughout the passing years, has 
come the usual quota of ups and downs, 
but though somewhat handicapped by 
an unfavorable location and limited 
financial aid, success has been ascendant 
and Nicholls has made consistent 
progress in the scope of its work and 
attainment. 

PurPOsE 

The purpose of the Day School is to 
= girls for entrance to women’s 
trades and also to provide trade ex- 
tension training. Besides the vocational 
objective, Nicholls seeks to serve the 
community by producing more efficient 
home members and makers. 
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Courses 

The courses now offered include All- 
Day Unit and Part-Time trade courses, 
and Home Economics Teacher Train- 
ing. The following trades are taught: 
Art Needlework, hand Bookbinding, 
Commercial Art, Costume Designing, 
Cosmetic Therapy, Dressmaking, Ma- 
chine Hemstitching, Millinery, Novel- 
ty Work and Salesmanship. In each 
course, English, trade, Arithmetic, De- 
sign and other essential related subjects 
are required. The majority of these are 
two year courses, though the time- 
allotment varies with the grade of the 
applicant. In accordance with Smith- 
Hughes terms, at least half the time is 
devoted to the major or trade subject. 


ADMISSION 

A. Aut-Day Coursgs: Applicants for 
admission to the All-Day Trade Courses 
must be at least fourteen years of age 
and must have completed the Sixth 
Grade. This seemingly low standard 
Was set to rescue, as it were, the girl 
who leaves school at the age of fourteen 
without having completed the gram- 
mar grades, in order to interest this 
type in further practical education. All 
entrants below the Eighth Grade, how- 
ever, are required to remain from one 
to two years longer than the prescribed 
course for the purpose of receiving 
more general education. 

B. Part-Time Coursss: Part-time or 
half day courses are open to adults. 
They provide opportunity for the 
house-keeper or person otherwise em- 
ployed part of the day, to obtain or 
extend trade knowledge. 

C. Home Economics TEACHER TRAIN- 
1nG: High School graduates who have 
majored in Home Economics are en- 
abled by this course to become teachers 
of sewing and cooking in Elementary 
or Junior High Schools. Work is done 
co-operatively in the Nicholls Voca- 
tional and the New Orleans Normal 
Schools. The course earns from the 
State a Professional Elementary Teach- 
er's Certificate and fifteen college ses- 
sion hours towards a degree. The com- 
mercial possibilities are also stressed 
for the benefit of graduates who do not 
desire to teach, or who cannot be 
placed at once. For some years, the 
Nicholls-Normal Course has been the 
chief source of supply for teachers of 
Household Arts in the Elementary 
Schools of New Orleans. 


ORGANIZATION 

Training, admission, promotion and 
discharge are all elastically arranged 
on an individual basis. To be eligible 
to receive a trade certificate, a pupil 
must have attained not less than 90 
percent in attendance and 70 percent 
in each subject, including a satisfactory 
grade in deportment. Certificates are 
awarded annuilly. 


PRODUCTION 
In all trade courses, training is on a 
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Millinery Department, Nicholls Vocational School for Girls, New Orleans, La. 





productive basis, the finished product 
being salable. Orders are taken so 


‘ pupils may work on live problems and 


be trained for employment conditions. 
While the commercial phase is only a 
by-product of training on production, 
the results financially amount to be- 
tween six and seven thousand dollars 
annually, this money being turned into 
the general fund of the School Board 
and offsetting partially, at least, the 
cost of maintenance. In addition to 
customers’ orders, pupils are allowed a 
definite time weekly for personal work, 
this plan providing greater incentive 
and interest. 
PLACEMENT 

Graduates desiring employment are 
placed as soon as positions are avail- 
able. This work is done at present by a 
Placement Secretary in the School 
Board Office, but we hope when cir- 
cumstances permit to have placement 
conducted more advantageously as a 
function of the school. At least 75 per 
cent of graduates of our most popularly 
attended courses, Dressmaking, Com- 
mercial Art and Beauty Culture, are 
employed in shops, Department Sotres 
or other firms and in the Newspaper 
offices. A number engage in free lance 
work or carry on a home trade. 

Facutty 

The members of the trade faculty 
have been recruited from the ranks of 
tradeswomen of many years experience, 
and from trade school graduates who 
have acquired shop experience plus 


teacher training. The teachers of related 
and general education subjects are 
college or normal school people who 
through the school or otherwise have 
had sufficient contact with trade condi- 
tions to do their work effectively. Thus 
the status of the instructing corp is a 
guarantee that students are receiving 
a thoroughly practical training in the 
course of trade work selected. 
EvENING SCHOOL 

The Nicholls Evening School in 
Operation since 1922, is an opportunity 
school for hundreds of working girls 
and women. Its purpose is to enable 
persons employed by day to acquire 
either trade preparatory or trade ex- 
tension training. 

ORGANIZATION 

The evening school session extends 
from October to April, including not 
less than seventy nights. Adults and 
girls employed during the day are 
eligible for admission. Applicants from 
fourteen to sixteen years of age are 
admitted only if they have completed 
the Eighth Grade of if they can pro- 
duce a working card and reliable proof 
of employment. 

Unlike the Day School plan, stu- 
dents furnish their own material and 
the by-products of training are articles 
of clothing, food or other products 
made for themselves and families. This 
in itself is a source of popularity and 
good attendance. 

Most of the night school courses re- 
quire two years for completion. To 
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obtain a certificate, a pupil must ac- 
quire a work average of not less than 
7o per cent and an attendance of at 
least fifty nights each session. There is 
no attempt to place evening school 
graduates, and they do not enter with 
this expectation. 

The trade courses offered are: Dress- 
making, Millinery, Commercial De- 
sign, Art Novelty Work and Domestic 
Science. No related work is given, the 
time being devoted entirely to trade 
training.. 

In accordance with Smith-Hughes 
requirements, a course is also provided 
for training tradeswomen to become 
trade teachers. Applicants must have 
had at least three years of shop ex- 

rience and must have completed the 
Eighth Grade. Graduates of the Trade 
Teacher Training Course are entitled 
to a State Teacher's Certificate of 
second grade valid for three years, 
which may be renewed or changed to 
First Grade through additional credits 
in education. Most of these people ob- 
tain teaching positions in the evening 
school or serve as substitutes in the 
Day Trade School. 

This in brief is the program of our 
vocational school for women. We have 
a present annual enrollment of from 
500-600 in the Day School and from 
goo-1000 in the Evening School. It is 
the intention of our Board of Educa- 
tion to aid the cause of vocational 
training in New Orleans by providing 
as soon as possible larger quarters in a 
location more available to the com- 
mercial section. Indications are, there- 
fore, promising for the growth and 
greater effectiveness of the Nicholls 
School, in the near future. 


Review of the Work of 
the New Orleans V oca- 
tional and Educational 
Guidance Association 


By Emma Pritcuarp Cootey, Director, 
Vocational Guidance, New Orleans 

The New Orleans Vocational and 
Educational Guidance Association, one 
of twenty-six branches comprising the 
federation known as the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, will ac- 
tively cooperate with the Louisiana 
Vocational Association during the meet- 
ings of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans, December 5th, 
6th, and 7th. 

The Association was organized in 
January, 1924, and has been a vital 
force in the development of the voca- 
tional guidance movement, not only 
in New Orleans but throughout the 
state. On the recommendation of its 
executive Committee a course in voca- 
tional counseling has been offered in 
the Department of Sociology at Tulane 
University which has interested hun- 


dreds of public school teachers in the 
movement. Later a similar course was 
offered by Loyola University. 

In November, 1924, members of the 
New Orleans Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance Association, meeting 
with the Louisiana Teachers Associa- 
tion at its annual convention in Shreve- 
port, organized the Vocational Guid- 
ance Section of the Louisiana Teachers 
Association. Since that time vocational 
guidance has had an important place 
on the program of the Louisiana Teach- 
ers Association at its annual conven- 
tions. Dr. Harry D. Kitson, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Mr. Paul M. Reading, 
Supervisor of Research and Guidance, 
Edward D. Libbey High School, Toledo, 
Ohio, and Mr. Cameron Beck, Person- 
nel Director of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have been |among the speakers 
who addressed the state conventions. 

In New Orleans, the Association has 
sponsored a series of conferences on 
vocational guidance and has annually 
invited a leading authority in the field 
to present the subject to the various 
organizations in New Orleans con- 
cerned with vocational guidance.For two 
years the Association has sponsored Vo- 
cational Guidance Week at the time of 
the Annual Spring Conference. During 
this week the New Orleans press has ac- 
tively cooperated in featuring the im- 
portance of the movement both in its 
editorial columns and in feature stories. 
Through the Speakers’ Bureau all civic 
and social organizations meeting during 
this week have been addressed and 
ministers, representatives of all creeds, 
have featured the subject in their 
sermons at the beginning of Voca- 
tional Guidance Week. 

In October, 1928, the Association 
adopted as its men a study of the 
part-time schools with a view to find- 
ing some practical, workable ape by 
which a beginning of this work might 
be inaugurated in New Orleans. Com- 
mittees gathered all available informa- 
tion concerning the types of continua- 
tion schools and cooperative classes 
which have been established in repre- 
sentative school systems in the United 
States and presented their findings from 
time to time at special meetings of the 
Association. It is expected that the 
meetings of the American Vocational 
Association will prove a great impetus 
to the movement in behalf of the part- 
time school. The delegates of the Mem- 
bers Council of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce will be privileged 
to hear Mr. R. L. Cooley, President of 
the American Vocational Association 
and an outstanding authority on the 
subject of part-time education, when 
he will address the luncheon meeting 
of the Council on Thursday, December 
5th. This meeting has been arranged for 
by the New Orleans Vocational and 
Educational Guidance Association. 


New Orleans “America’s 
Most Interesting City” 


By Witson CALLENDER 
New Orleans Association of Commerce 


With the flavor and the perfume of 
old New Orleans all around, it is hard 
to talk to an American audience—even 
an audience of vocational instructors— 
about the industrial phrase of *‘Ameri- 
ca’s Most Interesting City.”’ 

But in New Orleans even commerce 
and industry is colorful, varying from 
the somber brown of mahogany logs 
to the blond shades of henequen, 
while in between we see the yellow- 
green of Honduras bananas, the olive 
tints of Brazilian coffee, and the 
iridescent glint of Mexican oils; the 
glistening white of Cuban sugars; and 
on every hand the gay labels on the 
cartons that come by the thousands 
from Mississippi Valley factoriesthrough 
the second port to the markets of the 
wide world. 

For the ships of the world’s seven 
seas feed the industries of New Orleans, 
built as they are on the theory of 
interception, the raw materials of the 
Orient, of the Pacific Coast of both 
Americas, and from all around the 
wide rim of the Carribean are merely 
stopped momentarily to New Orleans 
to be fabricated and refined into finished 
products to resume their journeys into 
the offices and the homes of the world. 

And just as interesting, too, are the 
vocational opportunities that await 
the on-coming generation as they ap- 
proach New Orleans—whether they 
cast their lot in commerce, in industry, 
or in their closely allied trades and 
professions. 

Before them, the budding engineers, 
draftsmen and mathematicians see 
looming the vast flood control works 
of the United States Government, the 
ramifications of waterway develop- 
ment, to say nothing of new industrial 
and transportation construction. 

In the office of the New Orleans 
district of the United States Army 
Engineering Corps, eight hundred tech- 
nicians alone are being employed, all 
under pleasant working conditions 
with good compensation and with the 
brightest of ( peragren for men of ability. 

In other fields this particular section 
of the renascent South offers interesting 
outlooks. 

AGRICULTURE 

The youth of the nation looks with 
disdain on farming as an occupation, 
but when it can be approached as a 
scientific, business venture, then it 
possesses infinite charm. 

With the coming of the new varieties 
of canes, scientifically known as ‘“‘the 
PO} varieties,’’ the possibilities from 
sugar culture and its allied crafts seem 
unlimited. 
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THE ANCHORAGE 
The 52 miles of deep water frontage of the New Orleans harbor makes it rarely 
necessary for ships to await assignments to berths. This view, however, shows 
an unusually large number in the anchorage.—Photo by Harvey 





Every large plantation and refinery 
has its corps of chemists and assistants; 
the demand for machinery and me- 
chanics to superintend its operation is 
increasing rapidly—as cvidesand by 
the fact that the 1929 prospect for 
Louisiana's sugar crop is a value of 
around $28,000,000, which compares 
with less than $3,000,000 four years 
ago. 

The fiber industries that recently 
have grown around the sugar industry 
give a scope to this industry far wider 
than any it ever had. The Celotex 
Company, at New Orleans, for example, 
is turning out 1,2500,000 board feet of 
artificial lumber or insulating wall- 
board, every day, from bagasse or 
sugar cane fiber. 

Their demand for this former waste 
is so great that the Celotex interests 
have gone extensively into sugar cane 
production in which they treat the 
sweet juices of the cane more as a by- 
are while the pulp becomes the 
ruit of the cane. The Celotex Company 
is now enlarging its New Orleans plant 
so as to produce 1,500,000 feet a day. 

The Cornstalks Products Company, 
of New York, is considering the erec- 
tion of a large mill in the New Orleans 
area to make paper and paper products 
of bagasse. 

These activities, as in all other large 
industrial developments, present all 
kinds of vocational chances for young 
men and women of ambition—traffic 
managers, and assistants are wanted; 
they must advertise and use all forms 
of art work and printing—in fact they 
widen the scope for all the crafts. 

There are other interesting voca- 
tional facets to what may be called 
the industro-agricultural development 
in this part of the South. 


The Warriner Brothers, for example, 
whose father was a steamship operator 
in New Orleans, are making a tre- 
mendous success in a retail and whole- 
sale horticultural enterprise; they grow 
their own flowers to fit the markets 
awaiting them all over the nation. 
Right now they are getting gratifying 
results in an experiment with the grow- 
ing of soy beans, which they artificially 
dry for cattle feed. The building of 
these driers is a promising new New 
Orleans industry, presenting especially 
interesting work for those in the metal 
working crafts. 

VarieD INDUsTRIES 

The New Orleans area produces 
nearly half the industrial alcohol of 
the nation, close to 50,000,000 gallons 
a year, most of it coming from imported 
molasses. The recent big mergers in 
this national field brighten the New 
Orleans prospects. 

Other big New Orleans industries 
which hold promise for a wide variety 
of craftsmen, technicians and semi- 

rofessionals are: The bag and bagging 
 soveee seg the summer clothing factories 
which turn out here 80 per cent of the 
men’s wash clothing worn in the 
United States, and which is now widen- 
ing in scope to include the making of 
winter clothing and work clothing. 

An interesting ally of this industry 
is that of the needle-workers, which 
in recent years has grown here until it 
has become national in scope, with 
several of the New Orleans houses ad- 
vertising regularly in the national 
magazine, such as Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, McCalls, Good Housekeeping, etc. 

They specialize in infant's wear, 
hand embroidered, and other fine pieces. 
The trac.itions of New Orleans women 
needleworkers are high. They have 
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come from the training of the old 
Creole inhabitants in the convents, 
and many are the families who have 
handed down to the younger genera- 
tons and exceptional skill in fine needle- 
work. Most of it is done in the home 
on the piece work basis and the com- 
pensation is higher than the usual 
scale. 

The rice mills, the oil refineries, 
that cluster around New Orleans; the 
furniture factories and other wood- 
working plants, including mahogany 
lumber mills (for New Orleans is the 
mahogany port of the world), all are 
growing and offer new and better op- 
portunities each year. 


Tue THEORY OF INTERCEPTION 


The world trade of New Orleans— 
the nation’s second port in volume and 
value of foreign commerce—is the 
foundation piling upon which all of 
New Orleans industries rest. 

The “‘theory of interception’’ is the 
fundamental basis of the growth of 
New Orleans industries, which in 1928 
turned out products with a wholesale 
valuation of $328,000,000. The raw 
materials are intercepted, stopped mo- 
mentarily, as they move into the 
United States from world ports at New 
Orleans, are fabricated and refined and 
then resume their journeys to the 
markets of North America. 

In many instances such as in that of 
crude petroleum, and lumber, the 
movement is either reversed or works 
both ways. Mahogany is imported in 
logs, cut into lumber some of which is 
re-exported and some goes to American 
furniture factories. Pine and Cypress 
and Gum from Louisiana and other 
valley states is milled and exported in 
large quantities. California redwood 
comes to New Orleans to be cut. 

Crude oil is imported, refined and re- 
exported. It is produced in the fields 
of the Mississippi Valley, refined here 
and sent back to American filling sta- 
tions as gasoline, or exported for 
European automobiles principally (New 
Orleans, you know, is the oil port of 
the nation. 

Tropical fruits move in tremendous 
quantities through the port of New 
Orleans; 23,000,000 bunches of bananas 
a year, cocoa-nuts, plantains, and 
avacado pears, pineapples, etc., all 
supplying industries and vast distribu- 
tion systems. 

Vegetable oils move in through the 

ort of New Orleans to go to the soap 
ie of Cincinnati and other valley 
centers. 

Tue Sea Foop Fizip 

The Louisiana and Mississippi gulf 
coasts produce more sea food than any 
other area in the United States, with 
tremendous catches of shrimp, oysters, 
crabs, turtles and all kinds of fish. 
Naturally, the boys and girls are not 
going to deliberately become fisher- 
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men, but again we have only the 
foundation of a vast and ramifying in- 
dustry and distribution system, filled 
at many intersections with all types of 
vocational opportunities. 

Canning plants dot the coast towns 
and these plants take most of the 175,- 
000,000 Cans output of two big New 
Orleans can factories. Special distribu- 
tion systems are organized to get the 
fresh products as well as the canned, to 
the markets. All along the line tech- 
nicians must be employed. These can- 
neries to some extent operate the year 
around. In the summer when the oysters 
and shrimp are not plentiful, they work 
on the output of tomatoes, okra, and 
corn from and the surrounding truck 
farms, which it must be remembered 
produce in this temperate zone three 
and sometimes four crops a year. 


Wuat It Att Means 


Industry built on commerce holds 
not only double opportunity for crafts- 
men, because those who don’t get em- 

loyment in the factories can usually 
find a place for their talents in the 
transportation fields that are always so 
clos i allied, but in addition it holds 
gre.ter fascination. 

More than ninety steamship lines 
ope :ate out of the port of New Orleans. 
On these ships—more than six thou- 
sand of them entered and cleared last 
year from the port of New Orleans— 
there are all kinds of fascinating jobs. 
From humble beginnings as seamen, 
come our heroic ship captains to spin 
yarns of all the world’s ports. From 
oilers are made our chief engineers like 
William McFee. Wireless operators, 
electricians, pursers, pilots and wheels- 
men all make good livings. 

The opportunities are by no means 
limited to the actual operation of the 
ships. On the plantations which feed 
the United Fruit Company, Vaccaro 
Line, and Cuyamel Fruit Company 
ships, in their Latin-American offices 
there is always demand for auditors, 
book-keepers, managers, clerks and 
craftsmen. 

The same thing is true of the twelve 
trunk line railroads which serve the 
port of the Mississippi Valley to the 
world. The field of opportunity is 
wide. The inland waterway naviga- 
tion is still another area of opportunity, 
and one that is developing rapidly 
under the wings of the Federal Govern- 
ment which is now profitably hauling 
on barges more than 1,250,000 tons of 
commerce between New Orleans and 
St. Louis. 

Alongside the transportation agen- 
cies we find great terminals in which 
influential shipping executives are be- 
ing moulded: great distributional agen- 
cies, import and export brokers, for- 
warding agents, buyers and sellers of 
the world’s goods who make interest- 
ing and comfortable livings. 


% 








WORLD'S LONGEST CONCRETE HIGHWAY BRIDGE 





The Pontchartrain Bridge along the old Spanish Trail entering New Orleans 
from the East; completed in 1927 





Tue Diptomatic SIDE 


Only practical training is needed to 
open up for the young man in a world 
port, opportunities whereby he can 
serve his country and himself well in 
the diplomatic corps of the United 
States, or at least in the ranks of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce commercial agents who are sta- 
tioned all over the world. 

Consuls for more than thirty foreign 
countries have offices in New Orleans, 
and with many of the Spanish American 
countries the New Orleans consular 
office ranks first in world importance. 
There are opportunities for employ- 
ment in all of these offices. There is no 
more fascinating field to be found any- 
where. And all the novice needed is a 
fair degree of personal polish, an 
ability to learn, and perhaps, per- 
sonality. 

The knowledge of Spanish is, of 
course, important as a phase of voca- 
tional training in New Orleans that 
should not be overlooked. Portugese, 
which is spoken exclusively in Brazil, 
can be easily acquired after Spanish is 
learned. 


THE TRAINING FIELD 


Spanish is not only taught in both 
the public and parochial schools of 
New Orleans, but there are abundant 
opportunities for private instruction at 
very nominal rates. Night classes are 
offered by the public schools. 

New Orleans is a city unique in its 
educational system. The public school 
system boasts of two commercial High 
Schools, one for boys and one for girls; 
four academic high schools, two for 
<0 and two for boys; a normal school 
or girls; a trade school for girls, a 
trade school for boys, one of the out- 
standing institutions of its kind in the 


United States, to say nothing of eighty- 
five elementary schools. 

In addition it has a Catholic paro- 
chial school system that in number of 
schools almost equals the public school 
system. There are eighty-three of these 
church schools, including the Jesuit 
High School, St. Aloysius College, 
Holy Cross College for boys, the cele- 
brated Ursuline Convent, and numerous 
other convents offering special training 
for girls. 

As an institution of higher learning, 
Loyola University offers excellent op- 
portunities. 

Tulane University is one of the out- 
standing institutions of the nation in 
the field of higher education, particular- 
ly in its sacliead school er | in New- 
comb College for girls, which won the 
first prize in art at the San Francisco 
Exposition. 

In both of these universities, night 
classes are offered. 

Negro education is not neglected in 
New Orleans. Two negro Universities 
—Straight and New Orleans are well 
attended. They are about to be com- 
bined with the assistance of the Rosen- 
thal foundation into a much greater 
institution to be known as ‘Dillard 
Memorial’. 

In the Isaac Delgado Central Trades 
School for Boys, New Orleans has a 
vocational training unit that is the 
envy of the nation. Endowed by the 
late Isaac Delgado, a sugar planter, 
with more than $1,000,000, this school 
is doing a remarkable work. Twelve 
trades are taught with an annual en- 
rollment of over two thousand two 
hundred. 

Other phases in which the New 
Orleans area is distinctive to a greater 
or less extent in vocational oppor- 
tunities; 
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PUBLIC COTTON WAREHOUSE 





(Receiving Shed) 
This facility, one of the biggest in the United States, capacity for 400,000 bales, 
is just one unit of the model equipment of the publicly owned and operated 
port of New Orleans.—Photo by Franck 





Medical profession and technicians 
allied therewith, such as; trained 
nurses, hospital executives and at- 
tendants; operatives in dental labora- 
tories; social service in conjunction 
with hospitals and other institutions; 

Aviatien, transport and passenger 
plane pilots, and mechanicians, execu- 
tives, instructors. 

Art work of all kinds, photography, 
made a good field by the abundance of 
subjects of national interest, including 
opportunities for moving picture cam- 
eramen in news reel and industrial film 
work, poster art, outdoor displays and 
signs of all kinds, and commercial art 
work for the big advertising agencies 
in the New Orleans territory. 

In connection with the arts and 
allied crafts there is an abundance of 
training opportunities in New Orleans 
beyond those supplied by the Public 
School system, Newcomb College, the 
Arts and Crafts Club, the New Orleans 
Art League, and numbers of private 
schools and instructors are all doing 
good work. 

One distinctive vocation for which 
New Orleans is known is wood carvers, 
scores of whom here specialize in 
copying period furniture and all of 
whom earn high rates of pay. 

There are opportunities here in the 
field of journalism, with an excellent 
School of Journalism being run by 
Tulane University; in the hotel and 
restaurant fields, made good by the 
exceptionally large tourist movement 
through New Orleans. 


WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
THE NEWS BULLETIN 





A. V. A. COMMITTEES 
Continued from Page 9 


Commercial Education 

Chairman, Clay D. Slinker, Director of 
Business Education, Des Moines, lowa. 

Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, Commercial 
Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, 
a G 

Regina E. Groves, Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Department, Madison Voca- 
tional School, and Teacher Trainer 
for the State Board of Vocational 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin. 


J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. E. Bullock, Supervisor of Commer- 
cial Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Legislation 

L. H. Dennis, Chairman, Deputy State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Paul W. Chapman, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Athens, Georgia. 
John Callahan, State Seapeckseenbent 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Mrs. Jessie Harris, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

C. M. Miller, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Topeka, Kansas. 
E. E. Gallup, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Lansing, Michi- 

gan. 

Wylie McNeal, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

L. R. Humphreys, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Maude I. Murchie, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

L. A. Wilson, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Albany, New York 

Wesley A. O'Leary, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Advisory 

Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Dr. R. L. Cooley, Director of Vocation- 
al School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA OFFICERS, MISSOURI CHAPTER 


Paul Zillman, Salisbury, president; Leslie Fry, Louisiana, sec.; Oscar Schieni, 
Salisbury, treas.; Harry Miner, Salem, Reporter. 
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NEWS NOTES 





























Federal Board for 


Vocational Education 


Several additions and changes have 
been made on the staff of the Federal 
Board, these changes being due in fo 
to the George-Reed Act, the Federal 
act extending vocational rehabilita- 
tion to the District of Columbia, and 
certain resignations and transfers. 


Agricultural Education 


Mr. W. A. Ross has been appointed 
Specialist in Subject Matter. Before 
coming to the Board Mr. Ross was 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture in Wyoming. 

Mr. J. H. Pearson has been appointed 
Specialist in Part-time and Evening 
School Work. Before coming with the 
Board Mr. Pearson was State Super- 
visor of Vocational Agriculture in 
Nebraska. 

Mr. H. B. Swanson has been ap- 
pointed Specialist in Teacher Training. 
Before coming with the Federal Board 
Mr. Swanson was in charge of Special 
Methods in Agricultural Education at 
the Iowa State Agricultural College. 


Dr. F. W. Lathrop has been appointed 
Research Specialist in Agricultural Ed- 
ucation. Before coming with the Board 
Dr. Lathrop was engaged in agricul- 
tural teacher training and research 
work at the University of Minnesota. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Mr. R. W. Hambrook has been trans- 
ferred to the position Special Agent, 
Trade and Industrial Education. For 
the present he will work on special 
problems in trade and industrial edu- 
cation a the work of re- 
gional and special agents. 

Mr. James R. Coxen, Director of 
Vocational Education for the Territory 
of Hawaii, has been appointed Re- 
gional Agent for Trade and Industrial 
Education for the Pacific States, be- 
ginning October 15. 

Mr. C. F. Klinefelter has been trans- 
ferred from the position of Regional 
Agent, Southern States, to Special 
Agent for Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion. He will render special service to 
the States in teacher training, foreman 
training, and other lines of work for 
which we have many requests for 
assistance, and will also is special 


work in the preparation of material 
for publication. 


Mr. C. E. Rakestraw has been trans- 
ferred from the position of Regional 
Agent for the North Central States to 
a corresponding position for the South- 
ern States. 

Mr. R. V. Billington has been trans- 
ferred from the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the Federal Board to 
become Regional Agent for Trade and 
Industrial Education in the North 
Central States. 

Miss Isabel Craig Bacon's resignation 
as Special Agent for Retail Store Edu- 
cation became effective August 30, 
1929. Administrative questions relating 
to training for retail store service in 
continuation schools will be handled 
by regional agents until further notice. 


Home Economics EpucaTIon 


Miss Jane S. Hinkley, formerly 
Associate Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska, has 
been ye Federal Agent for 
Home Economics Education in the 
Pacific Region. 

Miss Marie White, formerly State 
Supervisor of Home Economics in 
Tennessee, has been appointed Agent 
for Home Economics Education for 
Special Groups. 

Miss Edna P. Amidon, formerly 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed Agent for Studies and Investi- 
gations in Home Economics Education. 

Miss Florence Fallgatter, formerly 
Federal Agent for Home Economics 
Education in the Central and Pacific 
Coast States, will now have in charge 
the Central Region. 

Miss Edith M. Thomas will con- 
tinue for the present as Federal Agent 
in charge of the North Atlantic and 
Southern Regions. 

VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 
EpucaTION 

Under an act passed at the last 
general session of the Congress, the 
Federal Board has inaugurated a serv- 
ice for the rehabilitation of residents 
of the District of Columbia vocation- 
ally handicapped through physical dis- 
ability. This act provides for a perman- 
ent continuing service to be administer- 
ed by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, in cooperation with various 
governmental agencies. 

At a recent meeting of the Federal 
Board, Mr. H. C. Corpening was ap- 
pointed as Supervisor of Rehabilitation 
in the District of Columbia. 


In AtaBAMA You Can SzE: 

The City of Montgomery, Cradle of 
the Confederacy; it has a new million 
dollar high school. 

Muscle Shoa!s, the world’s great po- 
tential hydro-electric power plant. 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Alabama, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama, Tus- 
kegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 

The City of Mobile, with its five 
million dollar municipal docks re- 
cently constructed. Mobile is a city 
of five flags. 

The City of Birmingham, with its 
splendid school system and its great 
industrial manufacturing enterprises; 
coal, iron, and limestone in a te 
ible quantities lying within ‘gunshot 
reach of each other, thereby, assuring 
the industrial future of the entire 
district. 

COLORADO 


Mr. Herman Fauber, for seven years 
the teacher of vocational agriculture at 
Rocky Ford, Colo., was elected to the 
position of Assistant State Supervisor 
of Vocational Agriculture, and began 
his duties on August 1. Mr. Fauber 
holds his Bachelor's degree in Agron- 
omy from the Colorado Agricultural 
College, and received his Master's 
degree majoring in Agricultural Educa- 
tion during the present summer. Mr. 
Fauber assists Mr. L. R. Davies. 

Mr. Edward I. Watson, formerly 
instructor of machine shop in the West 
Denver high school was elected to the 
position of Assistant State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education. Mr. 
Watson has both his Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the Colorado 
Agricultural College, and will begin 
his work September 1. Mr. Watson 
assists Mr. H. A. Tiemann. 

Mrs. Leonora Hansen Zimmerman 
was elected assistant teacher trainer 
in Home Economics Education in the 
Department of Rural and Vocational 
Education. She will begin her work in 
her new position September 1. Mrs. 
Zimmerman has had successful teach- 
ing experience in Home Economics in 
two a our good vocational schools. 
She will assist Miss Maude Williamson, 
teacher trainer. 

Mr. H. A. Tiemann, for the past four 
years State Supervisor of T. & I. Edu- 
cation will continue in that same 
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capacity on half time. The other half 
of his time will be spent in the Depart- 
ment of Rural and Vocational Educa- 
tion, as Associate Professor in charge 
of teacher training in T. & I. Educa- 
tion. Mr. Tiemann will have charge of 
the industrial education program in 
the summer school at the Colorado 
Agricultural College, will teach exten- 
sion Classes in trades and industries in 
the larger industrial centers, will con- 
duct surveys in his field and render 
such services as he can to the industries 
of the state. 


CONNECTICUT 

Mr. F. J. Trinder resigned early in 
January as State Director of Trade and 
Vocational Education in Connecticut. 
His duties were assumed by Mr. A. S. 
Boynton, Director of the Meriden 
Trade School, who acted as Director 
until April 1. At that time Mr. E. L. 
Bowman, formerly State Supervisor of 
Industrial Education in Pennsylvania, 
was appointed to the Directorship. 

Mr. Herman S. Hall, Director of the 
State Trade School in New Britain, 
was appointed State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, effec- 
tive June 13. Mr. Hall’s duties will 
consist of training of teachers in serv- 
ice and prior to employment. He has 
been given charge of the revision of 
instructional material which is taking 
place throughout the state trade schools 
of Connecticut. 

More than forty directors and in- 


structors in the state trade schools at- © 


tended the Industrial Teacher-Training 
classes offered at Yale University in the 
Summer Normal School which opened 
July 1 for a six weeks’ session. State 
Director E. L. Bowman offered a 
course in “‘Methods and Materials in 
Trade School Teaching,’’ and one in 
“Modern Industry.’’ Director Herbert 
J. Hanson of the Bridgeport Trade 
School gave a course in ‘Trade Analy- 
sis. 

As an aid to the program for revision 
of instructional material, the Division 
of Trade and Vocational Education 
offered a thirty-hour course on ‘‘Prepa- 
ration of Instructional Material,’’ which 
opened the middle of August. Seventy- 
two instructors and directors in North- 
ern Connecticut enrolled for the course. 
This group has been divided into three 
centers. The class at New Britain is 
being taught by A. S. Boynton, Director 
of the State Trade School at Meriden. 
The class at South Manchester and 
Willimantic is being taught by George 
W. Davis, Instructor in the Hartford 
State Trade School. The Hartford 
center is in direct charge of Scate 
Supervisor Herman S. Hall. 

Mr. Edward M. Beals, Senior In- 
structor in Machine Trades, has been 
appointed Acting Director of the New 
Britain Trade School vice Herman S. 
Hall, transferred to the State Super- 
visorship in the Hartford central am. 


The Hartford State Trade School was 
dedicated by an impressive ceremony 
on Friday, June 7. This building, cost- 
ing with site more than half a million 
dollars, was turned over by the city of 
Hartford to the State for trade school 
purposes. It will be operated by Direc- 
tor Edward P. Chester and the follow- 
ing staff of instructors: Delmar G. 
Urwick and Wendell Bame, Automo- 
bile Repairing; Everett Kampel, Ma- 
sonry; R. V. Vredenburgh and C. A. 
Peters, Machine Trades; A. R. Proven- 
cal and S. W. Plank, Carpentry; Wil- 
liam F. Colby, Plumbing; H. Watson 
Printing; J. E. Daly and E. G. Martin y 
Electrical Trades; K. O. Windsor, 
Architectural Drafting; Raymond H. 
Davis, Mechanical Drafting; Ralph 
H. Hall, Part-time Coordinator be 
Machinist and Toolmaker apprentices; 
G. W. Davis and Earl M. Cass, Related 
Subjects; Jeanne Walbridge, Trade Dress- 
making; Mae Temple, Cafeteria Opera- 
tion. The school now enrolls more than 
two hundred fifty boys. Enrollment is 
going on in the girls’ trades for which 
equipment is being installed. The Hart- 
ford Board of Education will operate a 
Hairdressing Trade Course in the build- 
ing, in space reserved by them for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Everett D. Packard has been 
appointed as Director of the New 


Britain State Trade School, effective - 


September 15. Mr. Packard was one of 
the original trade school instructors in 
Connecticut. In 1919 he was trans- 
ferred to the directorship of Stamford 
Trade School. In 1927 he was trans- 
ferred from Stamford to Danbury as 
Director of that school on the retire- 
ment of Director Buck. During his two 
years in the Danbury School he made 
very considerable progress in organiz- 
ing teaching material and in providing 
practical productive work for the 
students of the school. 

Mr. Robert J. Dobbs, of Newcastle, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed Act- 
ing Director of the Danbury State 
Trade School, vice E. D. Packard, 
transferred to the New Britain Trade 
School. Mr. Dobbs is an Electrical 
Engineer, with six years experience in 
teaching and supervising Smith-Hughes 
work, and is a graduate of West- 
minster College. 

GEORGIA 

Dr. J. C. Wright, and a number of 
the staff of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education representing all 
the various services spent two weeks 
in Georgia, beginning October 21, for 
the purpose of evaluating the state 
program of vocational education. All 
state supervisors and teacher-trainers, 
as well as a number of teachers and 
principals participated in the con- 
ference. 

M. D. Mobley, assistant state super- 
visor of agricultural education, is on 
leave of absence this year for the pur- 


ae of continuing his study at Cornell 
niversity. 

George S. Harris, former president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, has 
just been appointed as a member of the 
State Board for Vocational Education. 

O. C. Aderhold and Geo. H. King, 
two of Georgia's master teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture have been employed 
by the Division of Rural Education, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
Mr. Aderhold will do resident teaching 
and Mr. King itinerant work—espe- 
cially along the lines of promoting and 
teaching evening classes. 

INDIANA 


Miss Faye Jones has been appointed 
Assistant Supervisor of Home ase 
ics Education for Indiana. She has been 
a teacher of Vocational Home Econom- 
ics at Owensville, Indiana, the last 
three years. 

Miss Jones is a graduate of Purdue 
and has done graduate work at Colum- 


bia. 
LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
HAS TRAINING PROGRAM FOR WORKERS 

Realizing the need for systematic 
training for its workers the New Or- 
leans Public Service Company is pro- 
viding vocational training for its em- 
ployees in the field of their work. 

Foreman Training conferences have 
been held to improve the leadership in 
the work. These meetings are held on 
the company’s time and when the 
calling of certain men from work will 
not interfere with the business. One 
section meets at 10:45 A. M. tO I2 M. 
and one from 1:45 P. M. to 3 P. M. The 
foremen come by department according 
to their work. The Roadway Depart- 
ment meets on Friday, the Electrical 
Department on Tuesday and the Gas 
Department on Monday and Friday. 
Evening School is conducted for work- 
ers in the Electrical, Accqunting and 
Gas work. Courses in Practical Elec- 
tricity, Schedule Making, Transform- 
ers, Railway Equipment, Shop Arith- 
metic, Blue Print Reading, Accounting, 
Meter Reading, Salesmanship and Gas 
Filtering represent the type of training 
offered. Advance courses are available 
for those who can make use of them. 
The enrollment for 1928-29 in the 
evening school made up a total of 1227. 


MARYLAND 

THE NIGHT SCHOOL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
TEACHERS OF TRADE AND RELATED SUB- 

JECTS IN EVENING CLASSES OF THE 

CITY OF BALTIMORE 

On Monday and Wednesday eve- 
nings, September 16, 18, 23, and 25, 
a night school institute was conducted 
by the Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation of the College of Education, of 
the University of Maryland, in co- 
operation with the division of night 
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school education, and vocational edu- 
cation of the public schools of the City 
of Baltimore. 

Two hours of each of the four eve- 
nings was given to instruction and dis- 
cussion of the ways and means of solv- 
ing some of the more common night 
school problems of the night school 
teacher. 

The Night School Institute was in 
charge of four instructors, Mr. Charles 
W. Sylvester, Director of Vocational 
Education; Mr. Martin M. Hihn, Di- 
rector of Night Schools; Mr. George 
M. Gaither, Supervisor of Industrial 
Education; and Mr. Benjamin T. Le- 
land, Professor of Industrial Education 
at the University of Maryland. 

The program of the Institute was 
divided into three parts :— 

1. Nature and Objectives of the Eve- 

ning School. 

2. Methods of Teaching. 

3. Problems of Attendance. 

The first topic, ‘‘Nature and Objec- 
tives of the Evening School’’, was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Sylvester, under the fol- 
lowing headings :— 

1. History of the Development of 
Evening School Instruction in 
Baltimore. 

2. Place and Purpose of the Evening 
School. 

3. Types of Vocational Courses Offer- 
ed at the Present Time. 

4. Methods Used by School Admin- 
istrative Officers for the Promotion 
and Organization of Evening 
Classes. 


“Methods of Teaching’’ was dis- 
cussed by Professor Leland and Mr. 
Gaither. 

Through oral illustrations and the 
use of a ge material,—opera- 
tion sheets, job sheets, and lesson 
plans, Professor Leland emphasized the 
use of the imitative method and the 
project method of instruction. 

In the meeting conducted by Mr. 
Gaither, questions, cases, and problems 
bearing upon evening class instruction 
were presented and answers and solu- 
tions sought from the members of the 
institute. 

Mr. Gaither summarized his meeting 
in the following words :— 

“This all resolves itself into this 
truth: ‘That fundamental to progress 
in any subject is the teacher's knowl- 
edge of what the evening school pupil 
knows and the ability of the teacher to 
use this information’.”’ 

In the discussion of ‘‘Attendance 
Problems’’, Mr. Martin M. Hihn, Di- 
rector of Night Schools, considered the 
following topics :— 

1. Evaluation of the Methods and 
Devices of Baltimore and Other 
Large Cities for Securing and 
Holding Attendance. 


2. Do You Do It? 
Remarks addressed by Mr. Hihn 


to the teachers present concerning 
the methods and devices which 
they personally used. 

3. How to Hold the Pupils Who En- 

roll In Your Class. 

4. Qualities Possessed by the Good 

Evening School Teacher. 

As the attendance at the Institute, 
on the part of teachers, was purely 
voluntary, the results as to attendance 
were very gratifying. 

Throughout the progress of the insti- 
tute, efforts were made by the leaders to 
secure participation in the discussions, 
and the presentation of cases and prob- 


‘lems by the teachers, and to these 


efforts there was a satisfactory response. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan has 193 Vocational Agri- 
culture schools distributed among 71 
of the 83 counties of the state. 

Approximately 2000 Vocational Ag- 
riculture students participated in the 
grain, potato, live stock, and dairy 
judging contests at the Junior Farmers 
week at the State College of Agricul- 
ture. The teams representing Michigan 
at the National Dairy Show and the 
American Royal Live Stock show were 
picked at these contests. 


MISSOURI 


Mr. I. R. Anderson, who for the 
we four years has been Foreman Con- 
erence trainer for Missouri and Okla- 
homa, has been chosen as Principal of 
the Lathrop Trade School in Kansas 
City for the coming year. 

The experiment of establishing a few 
general industrial classes in the smaller 
towns of the State had been successful. 
There are now classes doing excellent 
work in Richmond, Boonville, and 
Lee’s Summit. 

St. Louis has a movement on foot to 
erect a large Vocational School Build- 
ing in which all types of vocational 
training suitable to city children will 
be offered. 

Mr. F. J. Jeffrey, who has long been 
connected with the school system will 
assist Mr. T. E. Spencer, who is in 
direct charge of the vocational pro- 
gram. 

The increased subsidy under the Fed- 
eral Act known as the George-Reed 
Bill will enable Missouri to establish 
several departments in Agriculture and 
Home Economics, but the demand for 
this practical work is even greater than 
the available funds will permit for 
reimbursement. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Our new school year starts out with 
an increased enrollment over last year 
in vocational agriculture. 

Three new agricultural teachers have 
been added to our teaching staff, Paul 
J. Fenton has accepted a — 7 at 
Hollis CHigh School), Edward Mc- 


Clenning at Weare (High School) and 
John Babson at Hopkinton (High 


School). Two of these men are gradu- 
ates from the Agricultural Teacher- 
Training Department at the State 
University while Mr. Babson comes to 
us from Maine. 

The Walpole agricultural department 
has just moved into their new voca- 
tional building. This building is de- 
voted entirely to the agricultural work. 
The plant includes a large farm shop 
on the first floor with excellent equip- 
ment, and a large well arranged class- 
room on the second floor. There are 30 
boys enrolled in agriculture in Walpole 
this year. 

Due to the crowded conditions in 
agriculture at Colebrook Academy it 
has been necessary to remodel an ad- 
joining building for the farm shop 
work. This new shop has been equip- 
ped with additional work benches and 
many new tools. Both of these schools 
have excellent facilities for carrying on 
farm shop work. 

It is interesting to note that nearly 
20 acres of potatoes were planted as 
ei of their project work by the Cole- 

rook agricultural boys. Many of the 
projects were for certified seed. 

Keene has just completed a new 
building to house the Mechanic Arts 
Department of its high school. The 
building is a large two-story brick 
structure and 0a space for the 
following: machine shop, pattern shop, 
cabinet shop, drafting room, class- 
room, a room for building construc- 
tion, storeroom, office space and li- 
brary. 

Concord is building a large addition 
to The Morrill School of Mechanic 
Arts. This addition provides space for 
a new course in auto mechanics, new 
and larger quarters for the machine 
shop, print shop and drafting rooms 
and allows space for three new class- 
rooms. The present print shop and 
drafting room will be used for wood- 
working classes now carried on out- 
side the building. 

A majority of the schools offering 
courses in industrial subjects report an 
increased enrollment this year. 


NEW JERSEY 

Ocean Crty State SuMMER ScHOOoL 

The fourteenth summer course in 
printing, known as the Graphic Arts 
Course of the Ocean City State Summer 
School, held at Ocean City, New 
Jersey, closed Saturday, August 3, 1929. 

The Graphic Arts Course has been 
under the personal direction of Frank 
K. Phillips, Manager of the Education 
Department, American Type Founders 
Company, since 1915. Mr. Phillips 
teaches the ‘‘Practice and Principles’’ 
phase; George E. Huckins, instructs in 
‘*Methods’’, and the Misses Grace W. 
Engles and Alice H. Engels teach 
‘*Bookbinding’’ and ‘‘Linoleum Block 
Printing’’. 
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Students in the Graphic Arts Course 
are enrolled from all states in the 
Union, although the other courses in 
the school are intended for New Jersey 
teachers only. In the classes of the 
Graphic Arts Course, which closed 
August third, students were enrolled 
“from Cape Cod to California’, one 
student, N. O. Moore, driving from 
Riverside, California. 

The ‘‘Methods”’ class and instructors 
went upon the annual pilgrimage from 
Ocean City to Jersey City, on July 18, 
1929, for the purpose of visiting the 
foundry and general offices of the 
American Type Founders Company. 
The class was entertained at luncheon 
in the famous dining-room of the 
company. 

Dr. A. W. Ackerman, Chief of the 
Bureau of Credentials and State Director 
of Summer Schools met the party in 
Jersey City and all enjoyed both the 
visit and the luncheon. 

Several students of this year’s classes 
have already enrolled for the term 
beginning July, 1930, and Director 
Phillips expects the 1930 enrollment to 
exceed the class limit, which is fifty 
students. 

An exceptionally low rate for board 
and room has been secured for next 
term, which undoubtedly will be taken 
advantage of by those desiring to teach 
printing and by those who desire 
further training in their chosen pro- 
fession. 

The introduction this year of a 
course in bookbinding geen very 
popular. An enrollment of eighteen in 
this course was an exceptionally large 
class for the first year. Bookbinding is 
a three-summers’ course. The work 
will progress from pamphlet and sec- 
tional binding to blank books, and to 
special bindings of leather and textiles, 
with hand tooling. It is hoped to 
eventually make this course famous for 
its excellent artistry and craftsmanship. 

As an appreciation Mr. Phillips re- 
ceived from each member of the book- 
binding course a bound volume of 
linoleum block prints, dedicated to 
him personally. 


PREPARING LACKAWANNA SUPERVISORS 
For Rartroap ELEcTRIFICATION 


Safe travel on our railroads depends 
upon workers who are skilled in the 
operation and maintenance of railroad 
equipment. The introduction of electric 
motor power to supplant steam equip- 
ment which has been utilized as a rail- 
road motor power since the establish- 
ment of railroads in this country over 
a century ago brings about many prob- 
lems of training as well as those of 
engineering and management. 

The Lackawanna Railroad is pro- 
ceeding with the electrification of the 
Morris and Essex Division of New 
Jersey in the interests of efficiency in 
operation and cleanliness in travel. The 


supervisory force in the roundhouses, 
terminals, locomotives and car repair 
shops recognize the necessity for re- 
ceiving training in the field of elec- 
tricity if they wish to intelligently 
direct their working forces in the near 
future. The discussions of railroad 
operating processes during the con- 
ferences conducted by the Vocational 
Division with the general foremen of 
the Lackawanna Railroad at the Hobo- 
ken Terminal clearly indicated the 
need for such training. 

At the conclusion of the series of 
foremen conferences which were con- 
ducted on the discussion basis the fore- 
men met at the Paterson Vocational 
School for a short course in the ele- 
ments of electricity. The facilities of 
the electrical department of the Pater- 
son Vocational School, which is well 
equipped for such instruction, were 
made available by the Paterson Board 
of Education to the Vocational Divi- 
sion for this special course. The instruc- 
tion included the effects of electricity, 
methods of generating electricity, Ohm's 
Law, direct currents, direct current 
motors, direct current generators, and 
motor control apparatus. Since the 
electrification of this railroad will in- 
volve direct current only, the instruc- 
tion for this group was confined to the 
direct current field. 

The instruction was given by Nich- 
olas Cantilina who is head of the elec- 
trical department of the Paterson Vo- 
cational School. As far as possible an 
effort was made to follow the relation- 
ship of the electrical apparatus to the 
steam apparatus which will be replaced 
in the new operations. The training 
which these Lackawanna supervisors 
have received in the elements of elec- 
tricity should not only give them better 
preparation for directing their workers 
when the new — is placed in 
service, but should equip them to 
establish safe practices in the handling 
of a force that is so often regarded with 
too much awe and fear as to actually 
create accident hazards. 

The foreman conferences dealing with 
maintenance and operating problems 
which were held at the Hoboken 
terminal from November to June will 
be resumed in October. 


NEW YORK 
AssoctaTED INpDustTRIEs OF New Yorxk 
AT WorK ON APPRENTICE PROGRAM 


A shortage of tool and die makers 
and other metal workers has caused 
the Associated Industries of the State 
of New York to embark upon an ap- 
prentice training program, in conjunc- 
tion with the Division of Vocational 
and Extension Education of the New 
York State Education Department. A 
meeting was held at Syracuse on May 
22 which was attended by representa- 
tives of Associated Industries, directors 
of vocational education in leading cities 
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of the state and members of the Bureau 
of Industrial Education of the New 
York State Education Department. The 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
methods for securing apprentices in 
the shops and factories engaged in the 
metal trades. It was pointed out by a 
number of speakers at the meeting that 
the present immigration law had re- 
sulted in greatly decreasing the number 
of skilled mechanics coming to the 
United States. For the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1928 only 19.2 per cent of 
307,255 immigrants admitted were 
skilled. This dearth of skilled workers 
has caused New York State manufac- 
turers engaged in the metal trades, to 
consider a return to the apprenticeship 
system to recruit their ranks of skilled 
workers. 


A drafting committee was appointed 
at the meeting by Mark Daly, secretary 
of Associated Industries. This com- 
mittee has formulated a tentative plan 
of apprentice training which includes 
a irs. shop schedule stipulating the 
number of months which the apprentice 
shall spend on each machine; an out- 
line of a four year course in related 
work for machinists apprentices; a 
suggested tool kit for apprentices in 
metal trades; an apprentice record 
sheet; an application for apprentice- 
ship; an apprenticeship agreement; 
shop rules and regulations for ap- 
prentices; qualifications for appren- 
tices and minimum requirements of 
shop training. These schedules have 
been submitted to members of the 
association and to the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Education of the New York 
State Education Department for sug- 
gestions, additions, corrections and 
revision. When in final form the train- 
ing program will be adopted by all 
pos of the association, engaged in 
metal trades, who are in naa of ap- 
prentices. 


Under a ruling of the Board of Re- 
gents of the State of New York a 
number of industrial schools of the 
state will change their status to a two 
year trade and technical high school 
basis. The new status of these schools 
will make graduation from the junior 
high school, eighth year, imperative. 
Heretofore, boys coming to industrial 
schools have been too immature to 
profit by the work. 

Industrial schools in Buffalo, Niag- 
ara Falls, Albany, Jamestown, Buffalo, 
Troy, Brooklyn and New York City 
are affected by this ruling. 

The two year trade and technical 
high school will place vocational work 
on a higher plane and will enable boys 
who complete it to enter the third 
year of senior high school, if they de- 
sire to do so. 

Three new appointments have been 
made in the Vocational Education 
Division of the New York State Educa- 
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tion Department. Mr. Gilbert G. Weaver 
has been appointed Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Teacher Training in New 
York City; Mr. Roy G. Fales, Super- 
visor of Industrial Arts, and Miss 
Margaret Hutchins, Supervisor of Home 
Economics. Mr. George E. Hutcherson, 
former state supervisor of industrial 
arts was made supervisor of vocational 
and educational guidance. 


Mr. Weaver comes to the Vocational 
Education from the Frederick Losier 
Department Store of Brooklyn, where 
he held the position of service and 
personnel manager. He has also been 
connected with the Patton Trades 
School of Elizabeth, Pa., the industrial 
education department of the University 
of Pittsburgh and the Delco Lighting 
Company of Dayton, Ohio. He holds 
the degree of M. A. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and has taken 
special work in Pennsylvania State 
College, New York University and the 
University of Chicago. 

Mr. Roy G. Fales has had practical 
experience in various industries in- 
cluding a furniture factory, gasolene 
engine work, and planing mill. For 
several years he taught shop and re- 
lated subjects in vocational schools of 
New York State and New Jersey. He 
planned the general shop course in 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University and organized the 
industrial arts course at the State 
Normal School in Washington State. 
Before coming to the Vocational Edu- 
cation Division, Mr. Fales organized 
the industrial arts program of the 
Manhasset, Long Island, school. He 
holds the degree of B. S. from Teachers 
College, Columbia and has done con- 
siderable graduate work at New York 
University. 


Miss Margaret Hutchins, a recent 
appointment in the Home Economics 
Bureau, was formerly connected with 
the Syracuse public schools as super- 
visor of home economics. She has also 
been connected with Russell Sage Col- 
lege and has taught in the school of 
education of Johns Hopkins University. 
Miss Hutchins holds B. S. and M. A. 
degrees from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. Her professional affiliation in- 
cludes membership in the New York 
State Teachers Association, American 
Home Economics Association, New 
York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
University Women. 

Miss Treva E. Kauffman, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics in the State 
Department of Education, has just re- 
turned from a seven weeks trip in 
Denmark where she went to study the 
Folk High Schools, a type of education 
peculiar to Scandinavia. Miss Kauff- 
man visited a number of farm com- 
munities on the island of Jutland, Flyn 
and made a close study of the home life 


of the people in village, city and farm. 

‘The folk school’’, said Miss Kauff- 
man “‘is a type of education found 
principally in Denmark and to some 
extent in Sweden. It corresponds in 
some respects to the short unit courses 
offered in the vocational schools of 
New York State. Boys and girls from 
18 to 25 years attend these schools for 
a period of six months for the boys and 
three months for the girls. The boys 
study general subjects, agriculture, and 
building trades; the girls, home mak- 
ing. Denmark is just introducing what 
we call home economics or home study 
courses but within the next five: years 
will make this study nation-wide. 

“One of my impressions of Den- 
mark’’, continued Miss Kauffman, was 
the lack of labor saving devices in the 
home. On the other hand, people in 
moderate circumstances would have 
five or six servants. Even the smallest 
family would have a maid. The houses 
are all electric lighted, extremely 
clean, but many of them lack bath 
rooms and sanitary devices, especially 
the farm homes. The country is pros- 
perous, the people contented wk ex- 
tremely courteous to foreigners. Edu- 
cation is well diffused among all ranks 
of the population and it is not uncom- 
mon to find English as well spoken as 
it is in our country’. 

Miss Kauffman also visited schools 
in Sweden and Holland and attended 
some of the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association at Ber- 
lin, where she went as a delegate. 

An expected increase of 3000 pupils 
in the compulsory continuation schools 
of New York City has made necessary 
the appointment of 29 additional teach- 
ers beginning with the fall term, ac- 
cording to Morris E. Siegel, director of 
the continuation schools of that city. 
An enrolment exceeding 72,000 register- 
ed at the fall term and by the 1930 
spring term, this number will have 
swelled to over 73,000. 

At present Mr. Siegel has 526 class 
teachers under his jurisdiction, in addi- 
tion to 20 unassigned teachers, and 68 
principals and clerical assistants, mak- 
ing a total of 628 positions in part time 
school work alone. By the end of 1930 
the organization will be increased to 
657. 

The State Normal School at Oswego, 
New York, completed on August 9, its 
eleventh annual summer session with 
the largest enrolment in its history. A 
total of 738 students were registered 
at the school, 460 or more than half 
registering in vocational courses. The 
registration in vocational courses show- 
ed a gain of 13 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. Over 7o per cent of the 
registrations in vocational courses were 
men. 

Forty-eight courses in vocational 
education were offered. In order to 


ae 


keep pace with the rapid development 
in the industrial work a number of 
courses were offered in photography, 
radio, gas welding, woes air plane 
construction and blackboard sketching. 

The work of the summer session was 
under the direction of Dr. James G. 
Riggs, principal of the school, assisted 
by a faculty of 40 teachers. The indus- 
trial teacher training work was direct- 
ed by Mr. Eugene D. Fink, state super- 
visor of industrial education, assisted 
by Mr. J. C. Park, director of voca- 
tional education at the Oswego State 
Normal School. 

The Board of Education of Brooklyn, 
New York, has voted for the acquisi- 
tion of property valued at more than 
$500,000 for the erection of a Brooklyn 
vocational school for boys and for the 
building of an addition to the Franklin 
Lane High School. 

A thirty hour week became effective 
in New York City continuation schools 
at their opening in a tee Twenty 
hours a week will be devoted by teach- 
ers to teaching or other instructional 
work, 5 hours to teaching activities 
and 5 hours to extra mural visiting. 

The practice of the manual training 
classes in Utica, N. Y., engaging in 
house building is being objected to by 
local building trades unions, according 
to Horace B. Griffiths, associate super- 
intendent of schools. Mr. Griffiths has 
made a practice of charging an owner 
5% of the cost of the material used in 
building, the amount collected being 
used to replace and repair the tools 
used by youthful workers and not for a 
commercializing scheme. 

Under this plan the students have 
built 7 houses in 6 years. The houses 
have been built for persons who other- 
wise would not have been able to 
build them. The carpenters union 
wishes the practice stopped and will 
make a determined effort to have 
legislation passed to prohibit it. 

The schools of Newburgh, New York, 
have been put on the accredited list by 
the United States Government to re- 
ceive airplane engines and other equip- 
ment to be used for vocational educa- 
tional purposes. 


Yonkers TRADE ScHoot Has New 
ADDITION 


An addition to the Saunders Trade 
School of Yonkers, has just been com- 
pleted which will make it possible to 
house all the activities of the day 
classes under one roof. The addition 
provides a gymnasium and auditorium, 
several new classrooms, new shops, 
laboratories, drawing rooms and con- 
veniently placed storage rooms. Lock- 
ers are provided in the corridors for the 
convenience of the pupils and an 
abundance of exhibition cabinets will 
make it possible to show the types o! 
work being done in the school. Wher 
equipment is installed, the school wil! 
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be able to provide for approximately 
goo pupils. 

Both four year and two year courses 
are being offered. The former consists 
of architecture, electrical, mechanical, 
power generation and industrial chem-- 
istry; the latter, auto mechanics, car- 
pentry, electric wiring, machine and 
plumbing. 

Evening classes will accomodate 2000 
students. The curriculum includes the 
day courses in addition to bricklaying, 
sheet metal, power plant generation, 
motor construction, house painting, 
machine drawing and design, building 
construction, planning and estimating, 
poster and show card design, trade 
mathematics, furniture construction and 
home making. 


NEVADA 
The Sixth Annual Vocational Con- 
ference for the State of Nevada was 
held in Reno from August 19 to 28, 
inclusive. The Conference Leaders were 
secured from Idaho, Arizona, and 
Ohio. Miss Dorothy Ellis, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education of 
Idaho; Mr. George S. Sanders, State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education of Arizona; and Mr. Ray 
Fife, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education of Ohio, led the respective 
sections. These leaders brought to 
Nevada many new ideas and developed 
certain phases of the work which had 

not been treated before. 


It may be interesting to note that . 


all of the vocational teachers in Nevada 
are members of the State and National 
Associations for Vocational Education 
—one hundred percent in both. 

Work is in progress on Courses of 
Study for the various branches in the 
elementary school, the high school and 
the vocational courses. Teachers and 
supervisors are taking an active part in 
this work. 


OHIO 

Mr. Baxter E. Hart, instructor in 
carpentry for the Cincinnati Board for 
Vocational Education died at his home 
on the evening of September 19. Mr. 
Hart was one of the pioneers in voca- 
tional education. He served as senior 
instructor in the Government Schools 
at Camp Zachary Taylor, Kentucky, 
during his Army Service. He has fre- 
quently contributed to ‘“The Carpen- 
ter’’. I have in mind one article en- 
titled ‘Carpentry as a Trade’’ found 
in the April issue of 1920. Mr. Hart was 
areal teacher in every sense of the word. 


OKLAHOMA 


The State Legislature, in their recent 
session, passed a measure making the 
State Board of Education the Board 
for Vocational Education, instead of 
the special board which had been 
functioning since the acceptance of 
the Smith-Hughes Act. It also made 
the State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction the director of Vocational 
Education, instead of having the board 
select the director from year to year, 
as formerly. The change seems to meet 
with the approval of all those interest- 
ed in secondary education in the State, 
both the vocational and general edu- 
cational workers. 

There has been a very healthy de- 
mand for extension of the vocational 
agricultural work in the state, and one 
of the limiting factors has been ade- 
quate supply of suitable qualified teach- 
ers. 

Dr. D. C. McIntosh, who has com- 
pleted his first year as head of the de- 
partment of agricultural education 
(Teacher Training Department), at the 
State A. & M. College, has proven a 
very strong addition to the forces in 
the State. 

C. L. Bunyard, local supervisor of 
the eastern district of the state, is on 
leave for a year’s study at Ames. His 
place is being filled temporarily by 
Ray O. Baird, one of the outstanding 
teachers from the field. 

J. B. Perky continues as local super- 
visor of the western district, and R. 
Floyd of the central district; E. B. 
Nelms continues as State Supervisor, 
with an office in the State Capitol, and 
doing some work in all sections of 
the state. 

Two intensive training courses, con- 
ducted by Dr. D. C. McIntosh, for a 
period of three weeks each, were at- 
tended by about forty of the most 
progressive teachers of the state, the 
object of the courses being program 
building and plan making. The teach- 
ers brought with them, surveys of 
their communities, surveys made on 
the problem basis, and each teacher 
worked out programs and teaching 
plans for his own community. It is 
expected that all the teachers in this 
state will organize their programs on 
the basis this year. 

The Future Farmers’ Organization is 
proving a source of much inspiration 
and assistance in promoting the ob- 
jectives of vocational agriculture. 

A feature that is helping to inspire 
the interest of the boys is the recrea- 
tional program in the form of summer 
camps and similar outings. Definite 
plans are being made for a permanent 
summer camp, in which all of the boys 
may participate. Different groups oc- 
cupying the camp for one week each. 

Fairs and contests occupy a large 
place in the inspiration for the more 
serious objectives, and much construc- 
tive work has grown out of the train- 
ing for these events. 

The annual report to the Federal 
Board recently completed, shows that, 
although there was no increase in the 
number of schools last year due to 
limited funds, there was a 20% in- 
crease in the enrollment over the 


previous year; a large increase in the 
actual ownership of projects, and 17% 
increase net income of projects com- 
pleted. The average being $184.48, for 
white boys, and approximately $100.00 
for the negro boys. Negro boys con- 
stitute about 12% of the enrollment. 














Vocational Agricultural boys of Alva, 
Oklahoma, constructing Farm Shop 
building from an old Grandstand. 


OREGON 

The accomplishments of the Oregon 
State Board for Vocational Education 
were set forth in a report of the director, 
O. D. Adams, at a recent meeting of 
that body, held at the state capitol. 

It was pointed out that in addition 
to a consistent effort to upgrade the 
departments, the Smith-Hughes staff 
was influencing other phases of state 
work in establishing and maintain- 
ing standards. As evidence of this 
many requests come to the state office 
for suggestions and assistance in estab- 
lishing new programs. 

In trade and industrial education, an 
effort is being made to organize, in 
conjunction with the all-day schools, 
classes of the cooperative type, to meet 
smal] town conditions as effectively as 
pana In Portland, there has been a 
urther expansion of short unit pro- 
grams as well as expansion in the field 
of railroad trades. Many teachers con- 
ferences were held, which were led by 
men trained in the service of the State 
Board for Vocational Education. One 
of the outstanding developments of 
the past year was the construction of 
an apprentice built home, which was a 
nationally recognized project. The adop- 
tion of a uniform indenture agreement 
form by interested groups is not only 
a source of local satisfaction but will 
do a great deal towards stabilizing the 
work in Portland. Establishment of a 
junior placement service will give the 
entire vocational program an impetus 
and control of junior labor problems 
in that city. There was a total of 1,847 
students enrolled in trade and indus- 
trial education in the past year, which 
is an increase over the previous year. 

One phase of the Smith-Hughes pro- 
gram in agriculture that has increased 
is the evening schools for adult farmers. 
During the past year, 13 classes were 
conducted and a large number of farm- 
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ers received systematic instruction in 
the important enterprises of their 
communities. The Future Farmer move- 
ment in the state has progressed at a 
phenomenal rate. This is a national 
organization of boys enrolled in Smith- 
Hughes vocational agriculture, with 
state and local chapters. As a result 
of this work in the western region, 
there is anticipated a group of 400 
Future Farmers in attendance at the 
Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, to be held in Portland, Oregon. 


Many publications have been issued 
in the field of agricultural education, 
and the newspapers throughout have 
given considerable support to the 
Smith-Hughes work. There were in 
all, 1,339 students enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture, which represents an 
increase over the preceding year. 


The outstanding feature this year in 
home economics has been the prepara- 
tion of a course of study which was 
adopted by the state department of 
education to be used in all home 
economics departments of the state. 
Promotion of the work has been ac- 
complished through acquainting school 
administrators and teachers of the ob- 
jectives and set-up of the home eco- 
nomics program. 


Two new departments have been 
organized, one in Sandy, and another 
at St. Helens, with an added teacher 
at Ontario. The Smith-Hughes home 
economics classes have set standards in 
the state in several respects: (1) a 
broad course which helps the girl, 
with a wide range of her daily home 
problems; (2) teachers fitted by train- 
ing and experience to do a real piece of 
home training work; (3) equipment 
approximating that used in the home, 
both as to type and arrangement; (4) 
sufficient funds provided by the local 
departments for maintaining the de- 

artment without the use of class time 
ie earning money to defray expenses 
in cafeteria. 

The adult work has gone steadily 
ahead and shows an increased enroll- 
ment over the preceding year. Classes 
have been offered in Foods and Nutri- 
tion, Dressmaking, Child Care, Home 
Management, and Interior Decorating. 
The total enrollment in home econom- 
ics for the past year was 1,451, which 
represents an increase over the previous 
year. 

During the week of August 20,W. T. 
Spanton, Federal Agent for Agricultural 
Education from Washington, D. C., 
conducted a Conference Leading school 
for seventeen Smith-Hughes Agricultur- 
al instructors. Each instructor was 
given at least two opportunities to act 
as conference leader. 

This school will materially help 
Oregon in part-time and evening school 
programs. 


MARYLAND 
AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION 

Instruction in Vocational Education 
in Agriculture is now being given in 
approximately one-third of all first 
group high schools in Maryland. The 
enrollment has increased from 371 in 
1922-23 to more than 1,000 at the 
present time. Approximately 25% of 
the present teaching force have masters’ 
degrees, while many others have taken 
graduate work. During the past year 
a special effort has been sie to im- 
prove the efficiency of agricultural in- 
struction. The following bulletins have 
been published: The Organization and 
Supervision of Vocational Education 
in Maryland County High Schools; 
Practical Activities in Animal Produc- 
tion; Practical Activities in Plant Pro- 
duction. 

A State-wide Project Contest is now 
being conducted. Twenty-one medals 
will be awarded on projects begun 
during 1928-29 by the different agricul- 
tural associations in the State. The 
awards will be made at the Annual 
Meeting of the State Farm Bureau at 
Baltimore in January, 1930. 

A System whereby a _ permanent 
record of all boys enrolled for agricul- 
tural instruction has been developed. 

A State Chapter of Future Farmers 
of America was established during 1928- 
29. The second annual F. F. M. ban- 
quet was held at Frederick on October 
17, 1929. More than 50% of all pupils 
enrolled for Vocational Agriculture 
are now members of local chapters. 

An attempt is being made to co- 
ordinate agriculture with instruction 
in other high school subjects, especially 
with instruction in Vocational Home 
Economics and Industrial Arts. 

An attempt is being made to stimu- 
late teachers through having outstand- 
ing speakers address them. During 
1928-29, Dr. David Snedden of Colum- 
bia University addressed the group, 
while Dr. Ross Finney of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Dr. J. Clyde 
Marquis of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture addressed the group in 
October, 1929. 

Committees representing the Smith- 
Lever and Smith-Hughes forces have 
met and prepared an agreement which 
is being observed by cooperative agents 
and teachers. 

District and State-wide Vocational 
Boys’ Judging Contests have been held. 
The team selected at the State contest 
will represent the state at the National 
Contest. 


InNpusTRIAL EpucaTION IN MARYLAND 


Maryland as a whole is usually con- 
sidered as an agricultural state. The 
portion known as the Eastern Shore 
has very few, if any, industries within 
its limits but the western shore, part 
of which is known as Western Mary- 
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land, and that portion just surrounding 
Baltimore City, offers excellent oppor- 
tunity for the development and ex- 
pansion of vocational industrial edu- 
cation. This is evidenced by the follow- 
ing facts: (1) The organization of a 
part-time group program of industrial 
education in Cumberland. (2) By the 
expansion of the unit trade courses at 
Hagerstown. (3) The organization of a 
course in Industrial Education in co- 
operation with the B. & O. Railroad 
repair shops at Brunswick. (4) The 
organization of unit trade classes at 
Rockville. 

Foremen training classes have met 
with great success. The Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore, in cooperation with 
the State Department of Vocational 
Education, trained 22 of their key 
foremen as conference leaders under the 
leadership of Mr. Frank Cushman, 
Chief, Trade and Industrial Education 
Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. A mimeographed report of 
this work is available. 

Assistance was rendered in the train- 
ing of two groups of conference leaders 
of the United Railways Company of 
Baltimore. The first group consisted 
of 17 line superintendents .and the 
second group was made up of 22 dis- 
patchers and street inspectors. Two 
series of conferences were held for the 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association of 
Baltimore. A total of 53 retail meat 
dealers participated in these confer- 
ences. Reports of the conferences were 

rinted and distributed to the members. 

hese conferences resulted in the or- 
ganization of a Society of Retail Meat 
Dealers of the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. Attempts will be made to con- 
duct conferences for this newly or- 
ganized group. 

Assistance was rendered in the train- 
ing of conference leaders as follows: 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light 

and power Company........... 22 
United Railways Company........ 39 


Total Conference Leaders Trained.. 61 
The number of foremen enrolled in 

the program of foremen training in the 

plant is as follows: 

Consolidated, Gas, Electric Light 


and Power Company........... 420 
United Railways Company........ 210 
Retail Meat Deslers.............. 53 
WN ie are eaie 683 


The interest shown so far this year 
promises results which will probably 
double the amount of work accom- 
plished last year. 


InDusTRIAL ARTs IN MARYLAND CouNnTY 
ScHOOLS 

During the scholastic year 1928-29, 

there were 61 industrial arts teachers 

teaching in 19 counties of the State, 

exclusive of Baltimore City. In Balti- 
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more City there were 152 teachers ac- 
tively engaged in shop work through- 
out that system. 

In September, 1928, the shop work 
in all schools, with the exception of 
Baltimore, Frederick, and Harford 
Counties, was limited to woodwork 
and mechanical drawing. Since that 
time reorganization of the work has 
taken place in Allegany, Calvert, Mont- 
gomery, Washington, and Wicomico 
Counties. This reorganization has 
brought about the diversification of 
the activities taught in 28 of the 67, 
or 42%, of the industrial arts shops 
throughout the state. The new shop 
activities offered are: woodwork, sheet 
metal work, electrical work, cold 
metal work, auto mechanics, and 
concrete. 

It is hoped that by June, 1930, ap- 
proximately 80% of the shops will be 
reorganized and using what is known 
as the ‘‘general shop’’ plan for instruc- 
tion. 

Regional meetings were held in 
Baltimore, Cumberland, Denton, Fred- 
erick, and Salisbury. 

The more outstanding changes which 
have taken place during the past year 
in the Industrial Arts field in Maryland 
are as follows: (1) Beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1929, all shop teachers in high 
schools must have graduated from a 
standard four-year college. (2) The 
county superintendents have given their 


whole-hearted support to the organiza-. 


tion of the “‘general shop”’ in the high 
schools, the enrollments of which re- 
quire only one teacher to carry on 
shop instruction. (3) The teachers of 
the entire State were organized in 
groups in order to participate in the 
preparation of a State manual for the 
Industrial Arts teachers of Maryland. 
(4) The Teachers organized a very 
comprehensive and complete analysis 
to be used in evaluating industrial 
arts courses throughout the State. This 
analysis differs from the teachers’ 
score card in as much as it involves all 
phases of the course, which in turn 
takes into consideration several ele- 
ments over which the teachers have 
no control. (5) There is a decided re- 
awakening of interest in Industrial 
Arts on the part of the school people 
of the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Division of Voca- 
tional Education conducted conferences 
and courses for teachers at the Fitch- 
mg State Normal School during July, 
as follows: 

No. in No. of 


Attend- Cities 
One-Week Conferences: ance Towns 


Trade School (Men) 108 40 
Continuation School (Men) 33 23 
Continuation School 

(Women) 34 20 
Day Household Arts 25 20 


Two-Week Courses: 
Vocational and Continuation 


(Men) 6 5 
Day Household Arts, Pre- 

Employment 20 «5 
Evening Practical Arts, Pre- 

Employment sh 
Evening Practical Arts, Pro- 

fessional Improvement 45 26 
Household Arts and Con- 

tinuation (Women) 8 8 


Four-Week Courses: 
Continuation (Men) Pre- 


Employment 38 27 
Continuation (Women) Pre- 

Employment Iz 10 
Trade (Men), Pre-Employ- 

ment 24 «18 


As a part of the Trade School pro- 
gram, Mr. C. F. Klinefelter, Agent of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, conducted a daily conference on 
“Selection and Organization of Related 
Work.” 

A bill increasing the hours of at- 
tendance and otherwise expanding the 
work of the Continuation School was 
referred by the 1929 Legislature to a 
recess committee for further study. 

New agricultural departments were 
opened at Agawam and Dartmouth in 
September. 

Gloucester organized and _success- 
fully conducted a day industrial school 
giving training in power machine 
Operating, with a six weeks’ unit 
course, leading to immediate employ- 
ment in local factories. 

Boston has opened two new co- 
operative high schools with trade unit 
courses: South Boston (Sheet metal) 
and Roxbury Memorial (Printing). 

The New Bedford Vocational School 
has moved most of its departments 
into its new buildings, where the 
school will be more adequately housed 
than ever before. 

New household arts departments 
have been established in the high 
schools of Bourne, Holyoke, and Shel- 
burne Falls. 

Continued on Page 40 


Home Making Educa- 
tion for Employed Girls 


By Treva E. KauFrrMan 
State Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, New York 


There has been some discussion as to 
the place of Home Economics in the 
education of an employed girl, whether 
it has anything to offer her that will 
function in her life as a worker. Let us 
first examine what Home Economics 
aims to do. It was the thought of 
pioneers founding this educational sub- 
ject, to improve living conditions by 
the application of knowledge and skill 
in the household: or to improve homes 
and family life, thereby raising the 


standard of living. Mrs. Richards our 
leader stated it was the art of right 
living. It would seem that such a sub- 
ject with as worthy an objective cer- 
tainly had a place in the general educa- 
tion of the employed girl. 

This girl whether at work in office, 
store, factory, home or in the com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits of the 
business world today, is involved in an 
intricate and complex world of living. 

In thinking of the life of this em- 
ployed girl we find she shares her work- 
ing life with her home life and com- 
munity life. They are all so closely 
bound together and correlated that it 
would be difficult to separate one from 
the other. If she is to be a good worker 
she must have a good home background 
with an environment of healthful sur- 
roundings and one that provides for 
some privacy and rest. tn Florence 
Allen says “‘that the purpose of the 
American home should be the building 
of American character: and for that 
purpose, the very fascinating heat and 
speed of our modern life in certain 
ways threaten the home. In order for 
character to grow, there has to be 
certain quiet and repose. The home 
ought to be that center of repose, that 
citidel of quiet in which character 
can develop, in which we can grow to 
our greatest spiritual stature. The root 
of every good thing, in my judgement 
is in the home.”’ 

In further considering the life of this 
employed girl we find that her conduct 
as a Citizen has a bearing on her view- 
point as a worker and her intellectual 
and recreational needs are largely one 
of the community. 


Now Home Economics or Homemak- 
ing Education has much to contribute 
to all phases of this threefold program. 
Her working life we might na as the 
most important, as it is supposed to 
net her her living. In order to secure 
a position and retain it she should a 
pear well dressed and groomed. fn 
order to keep herself this way she 
must know how to select proper 
clothing according to her individual 
type and care for it afterwards, she 
must also figure on the amount of 
money needed for her clothing budget, 
whether she will buy all her clothes or 
construct some. This all involves funda- 
mental principles of selection and a 
study of her own individuality. Eco- 
nomics of buying and some study of 
art and design principles are essential. 
Home Economics can and does teach 
these fundamentals. The upkeep and 
care of the wardrobe of any working 
girl is considered of such importance 
now that every girl is willing to learn 
efficient ways for caring for this problem. 
The personal grooming has also become 
a science and an art and therefore re- 
quires some knowledge of its princi- 
ples. Another important need in re- 
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taining a position is good health, for 
loss of time for illness means a serious 
matter to most working girls in a loss 
in the pay envelope. Proper health 
habits and healthful living are neces- 
sary if health is to be maintained. The 
selection of food and proper nutrition 
have much to do with health. The girl 
who does not know how to select her 
three nutritious meals a day and to 
get well prepared food is usually not an 
efficient worker. Here again some 
knowledge is necessary for this proper 
selection and some thought for the 
amount of money involved. Whether 
she eats at home or outside the same 
principles are involved. Some know!l- 
edge of proper care of illness for speedy 
recovery is also helpful. These points 
all mentioned if presented to the em- 
ployed girl are an asset in her business 
for they bring her lasting dividends. 
Home Economics aims and does provide 
these fundamental principles of living. 


Her home life and environment in 
which she lives have much to do with 
her attitude and viewpoint on life. It 
has been said by a noted psychologist 
that home surroundings and family re- 
lationships often form a basis for a 
conflict in the adolescent life of the 
girl for she has a desire to get away 
from her family and have personal 
freedom. These matters if not properly 
handled with understanding between 
parents and girls, often work a hard- 
ship on the girls working life. Here 
again the teacher of Home Economics 
can help in adjusting this to give har- 
monious surroundings. Whether the 
girl selects a room outside or lives at 
home, an attractive one with artistic 
and livable surroundings are necessary, 
and one that is sanitary is conducive 
to good health. 


She is usually interested to get 
meals at home or help to some extent, 
she also cares for her room, and enjoys 
fixing it up a bit, enters into the family 
life, entertain guests and plans some 
recreation with the family. Here the 
Home Economics teacher has a splendid 
opportunity to teach homemaking and 
the girls’ share in the duties and 
responsibilities as a member of the 
family. Her home life to be utilized as 
some of her leisure time is indeed a 
worth while matter of study and a 
worthy aim for Home Economics 
teachers to keep before them. I remem- 
ber visiting one Part-time school where 
the homemaking instruction was held 
in a house, it was the noon hour and 
several girls came in during their noon 
hour from work, they stopped to see 
the teacher of course I thought for 
just a friendly visit, but no indeed, they 
said to the teacher we have come to 
invite you to our party to be given at 
one of our homes, and we wish to see 
if you feel our refreshments are well 
planned, and what form of entertain- 


ment shall we have? They further stat- 
ed this was their first entertainment at 
home and their mothers were interest- 
ed. The teacher very tactfully led 
the girls to solving these problems 
themselves and they said we learned 
to do all this in school when we had 
our lesson in Entertaining. What better 
work could a Home Economics teacher 
do than this, to interest the girl in her 
own home and to create herself some 
form of entertaining, while enlisting 
the cooperation of her mother. 

As stated, her community life is so 
closely bound up with her home and 
working life that no Home Economics 
teacher can ignore this in her teaching. 
Considerable leisure is experienced by 
the employed girl and what to do with 
this time is one of her problems. A 
recent study of ‘“‘How a working girl 
spends her time’’ revealed the fact that 
an average of approximately 414 hours 
each day was available for leisure of 
this girl. Since many girls have been 
found to have little interest in reading 
and are unacquainted with the library, 
is this not a good place to begin. A 
campaign of this sort has been going on 
in one of the communities in this state 
and results are such that all girls are 
reading books with an interest. One 
girl who won the prize for reading with 
a purpose says she never owned a book 
until she received this one as a prize. 
In fact I should say that one thing ac- 
complished in the Part-time school 
with girls was interest created by the 
teachers in getting girls to read books. 


The recreational facilities of the com- 
munity should be closely studied by the 
Home Economics teacher in relation to 
her home life. What are these young 
girls doing in their leisure time, is it 
a movie every evening? A group of em- 
ployed girls became interested in record- 
ing their expenditures for each week and 
discussing these in class with the Home 
Economics teacher at the end of the 
month. One thing they decided was 
that a movie was educational and re- 
creational once a week, but more than 
that it was placed in the luxury column. 
Many communities afford such rich 
and educational recreational centers at 
present such as parks, museums, art gal- 
leries, theatre, library, that it would 
seem an easy matter to direct the girl 
to the right kind. ‘ 

It would seem that no matter how 
important recreation may be to the girl 
in her community life, that the first 
hold the community has upon the girl 
is that of a citizen. Duties of citizen- 
ship must be considered, will she be 
prepared to intelligently assume this 
responsibility, if she doesn’t, can she 
be a good worker or a worthy home 
mernber? Therefore no Home Econom- 
ics teacher in her teaching can teach 
homemaking education without con- 
sidering the girl’s part here. Home 
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Economics education in its broadest 
aspects is bound to give this girl an 
appreciation of the vocation or pro- 
fession of homemaking, and upon this 
vocation ninety percent of all women 
enter. It is then to be hoped she will 
become interested and have the desire 
to continue this training through eve- 
ning courses or through reading when 
she enters upon it. This is already 
happening as our Evening classes in 
homemaking are filled with girls who 
attended Part-time schools, and busi- 
ness and industrial women. Some have 
completed the homemaking courses 
which lead to a State Certificate, sig- 
nifying that the essentials for this vo- 
cation have been studied. 

This education has also given pre- 
vocational training to girls in such 
wage earning pursuits as waitresses, 
tea room service, power machine oper- 
ating, manicuring and hairdressing, 
interior decorating, dressmaking, cloth- 
ing design, salesmanship, care of chil- 
dren and house service. 

We also find employed girls marrying 
early and assuming the duties of the 
homemaker, and another situation we 
face is the married woman in industry. 
As I see it, training in homemaking is 
essential to modern civilization. Home- 
making education with it’s study of 
home life, hospitality, courtesy, recrea- 
tion, family relationships, manage- 
ment, budgets, making an attractive 
and artistic home, caring for children 
scientifically, with nutritional, cloth- 
ing and houseing needs, and com- 
munity responsibilities should help 
the employed girl and woman to a 
richer life as a citizen and give industry 
and business a more satisfactory em- 
ployee. 

It is encouraging for us to go forward 
with Home Economics Education in 
its functioning value when we remem- 
ber that President Hoover spoke re- 
cently of so many millions of homes 
in this country and not so many people 
inhabited these United States of Ameri- 
Ca. 

May I ask in closing will industry 
and business help us as Home Econom- 
ics Educators in recognizing this train- 
ing? 


Supporting Publications 


We want to take advantage of this 
Opportunity to express our apprecia- 
tion for the oe ig given the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association by two 
magazines specializing in our field. We 
refer to Industrial Education and In- 
dustrial Arts. Both publications have 
given unlimited of their space to the 
cause of Vocational Education and to 
the upbuilding of the American Voca- 
tional Association. They deserve your 
support. No live teacher or leader will 
be without them. 
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Over the Cabin Radio 
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OOD EVENING, members of the A. 

V. A. This station S-H-I-P broad- 
casting from the ‘‘sail’’-room of our 
staunch craft as she speeds southward. 
At present out latitude is midway 
Philadelphia to New Orleans. The 
weather is promising. The sea air 
bristles with anticipation. Maps of 
Canal street are spread over the bin- 
nacle. Drooping spy-glasses search from 
the crow’s nest for first glimpse of 
Roosevelt hotel. 


Now, folks, here in this velvet lined 
room a few surprises await you on our 
program. Possibly some of the Crew 
will be dragged before the ‘‘mike’’. 
Don’t be disappointed if they} fail to 
talk as glibly as you find them in your 
office. It may be fright but remember 
these slow rolling seas take you on 
deck for more than a look’at the moon. 


While the crew are dressing please 
clamp on your television visor. At the 
same time the Ship band will render its 
latest hornpipe, ‘Where is my darling 
buoy tonight?” 


If your eyes have become adapted to 
the flicker, you probably recognize from 
the wavy lines certain figures moving 
about unstably. Do not misfocus this, 
it’s the vessel that is rocking and it is 
less than twelve miles to shore. 


Hold on to your seats, here comes 
thrill number one. Wait, there is a 
little mist. There, is that better? Aha, 
I knew you'd be surprised. Our leading 
first class passenger. 


“Ahoy, members! Evening Mil- 
waukee! Great trip we are having. 
Yes, I’ve been with this Crew before, 
some Ship breakfast thing in Phila- 
delphia. Think even Allan would be 
safe with ‘em. See you soon.” 


Hear the applause. A pre-convention 
interview with President Cooley. He 
is looking fine, a twinkle in his eyes 
promises some gusto in the round 
tables. 


And here is another first class pas- 
senger, smiling tho he was shanghaied 
at Harrisburg. 


‘Hello, fellow A. V. A-ians! The 


Quaker state will be on deck en 
masse! See you tout de suite!’’ 


Well, well, wasn’t that fine? Director 
Dennis has just returned from Europe. 
He can try out his French at Kolb’s 
near the St. Charles. 


Just a few cablegrams coming in. 
Here’s one from Washington: 


‘Prosser and Selvidge have me in 
a huddle. New book will sell voca- 
tional education to Fiji Islanders. 
Sorry to miss cruise. See you in N. 


O”’. signed J. C. W. 


Pardon the noise. The commotion 
was the brig door closing on Bishop 
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who stirred up a mutiny. He was all 
for sailing straight to Havana. Keeps 
saying he will need straw hat for 
Mardi Gras. 


Page First Class Passenger Lee. 


‘Greetings! The flight over the T. 
A.T. was quiteathrill. Wrote a course 
for aviation pilots enroute. Will 
show it to you in New Orleans. 
Hope the city reminds me of Frisco.”’ 


Thanks, Dr. Lee,—the Ship is hon- 
ored to have you with us. How about 
a course for the Crew? 


Another cablegram. Associated Press 
report sailing craft sighted off Point 
Comfort. Aviators sent to investigate 
find Charles Sylvester has been held up 
by a Board meeting and is setting out 
under own power to overtake the Ship. 








Has editors Bennett and Bruce on 
board to give him latest school naviga- 
tion pointers. 


As we are just off St. Augustine where 
Ponce de Leon quaffed historical H2O, 
step up, Cherry, and let the members 
see a modern Ponce, photographed in 
1896 and young as a spry colt. Ah, that 
I could walk as a child in such in- 
nocence. 


The pied quartette, once famous for 
Adeline, composed of Simpson, Dean, 
Haynes, and Phillips will now enter- 
tain you with ‘‘Say it with type and 
keep your form!’ 


Time simply will not allow the con- 
tests staged for tonight’s program. The 
Crew has to dock early, their ditty 
boxes are full of books, tools, lumber 
and drawing instruments which will 
require removal of body and booty to 
the Roosevelt just as the skies of New 
Orleans flash the rockets of welcome 
to A. V.A. 


Without further ado these medals are 
awarded: 


Most dutiful husband: Fred J. Gross. 


Epicurean of pate de fois gras: John 
Claude. 


Endurance dancer: Dudley Full. 
Full fledged pilot: Walter Kane. 


Best dressed buccaneer: George Farn- 
ham. 


Champion space juggler: Pirate 
Wahlstrom. 


Fleet Commander Newing wants 
“‘you all’’ to remember the Ship ex- 
hibits. Come around and see what is 
new and renew acquaintances. Then be 
on deck Friday from two to four in the 
TIP TOP room,—Ship entertainment 
and prize awards. Prize announcer with 
powerful larynx will be engaged for 
this event. 


Now it’s been air in our sales to 
have you members send in your wires 
during this program. The United Fruit 
tour hour is waiting. Soon as we are 
docked in the Crescent City we want 
to see our good school friends on deck. 
This is station S-H-I-P signing off until 
convention. Cappie Wright announc- 
ing. See you on the Jeeves! 
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News Notes 


Continued from Page 37 


PENNSYLVANIA 


All-day unit trade students and 
centers have increased by leaps and 
bounds in Pennsylvania during the 
past five apps toi shows—23 cen- 
ters having a total enrollment of 2798 
students—1929 reports—4o centers— 
6692 students. 

These figures will be greatly increas- 
ed when the new trade schools in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh begin to 
function. 

Part-time education has continued to 
be in favor and has shown strength 
even with the readjustments which 
have taken place in industry during 
the past year. 

Foremanship leader classes have been 
held in Philadelphia, Williamsport and 
Lancaster during the past year. 

Service in this field has been given 
to the metal manufacturers, meat 
dealers, laundry associations and gro- 
cers. Many additional centers and asso- 
ciations have requested training for 
this year. > 

Evening trade extension continues to 
grow. The courses offered change from 
year to year, emphasis being placed on 
those trades and subjects receiving the 
greater number of requests. With the 
opening of several mining districts 
sadicional centers will be opened in 
this field. 

Mr. James Killius was recently elect- 
ed Superintendent of Schools at Johns- 
town, Pa. Mr. Killius has been princi- 
pal of the Johnstown High School for 
the last three years. 

Supt. Killius was a pioneer in con- 
tinuation school education in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Killius is president of Iota 
Lambda Sigma, an industrial education 
fraternity, and is president of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. J. J. Matthews, Assistant Direct- 
or of Industrial Education in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania, resigned on October 1 to 
accept a position as Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering of Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Matthews has been con- 
nected with the Department of Public 
Instruction for the past five years. 

Mr. Matthews has considerable trade 
experience. He has been connected with 
the American Can Company of New 
York City; the Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine Company at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
the Miller Lock Company and Stokes 
and Smith Machine Company of Phila- 
delphia. He also served as Director of 
Industrial Education in the city of 
Chester for a pea of six years during 
which time the program of vocational 
industrial education was organized. 


During the past two years Mr. 
Matthews was assigned to a special 
problem on foremanship improvement 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia. While a 
member of the State Department he had 
his office with Mr. Charles F. Bauder, 
Director of the Division of Industrial 
Arts, Board of Public Education, Phila- 
delphia. During this time an outstand- 
ing program in foremanship training 
and foremanship leader training was 
developed with the Laundry Owners 
Exchange, Metal Manufacturers and 
Retail Meat Dealers. 


With this rich experience Mr. Mat- 
thews goes to Swarthmore College, of 
which he was a graduate in the class of 
1914. He will be in charge of Machine 
Design and Mechanical Engineering. 


TEXAS 


Program in vocational agriculture shows 
growth. For the current year there are 
240 departments of vocational agricul- 
ture in white schools, and 80 in colored 
schools. Although this appears to be a 
large number, only 150 counties of the 
254 have departments. 

Smith-Hughes Day at A. & M. College. 
The 12th annual contest was attended 
by 1750 boys, accompanied by 122 
teachers from 78 counties. Four hun- 
dred and four teams participated in 
the contest. There were contests in 
plant production, entomology, poultry 
and egg judging, livestock judging, 
farm shop and dairy cattle. 

Future Farmers of Texas Chartered. The 
Secretary of State has granted a State 
Charter. There are 150 chapters, en- 
rolling more than 3000 boys. The first 
state meeting was held as a part of 
Smith-Hughes Day. At that time a 
definite program was set up. 

The second annual meeting will be 
held in October during the State En- 
campment at the State Fair, Dallas. 

Cow Testing by Mail. Several of the 
teachers have organized parcel post 
Cow Testing Associations. E. H. Var- 
nell, Cisco, writes that he has 300 
cows under test and that the work is 
done in a highly satisfactory manner 
by his F. F. T. Chapter. 

Master Teacher Contest. Mr. W. N. 
Elam was chosen Master Teacher of 
the state for the year. Elam made a 
splendid showing, and in competition 
with the winners of the other states of 
the southern region scored only a few 
points lower than the winner. 

Master Pupil Contest. The Progressive 
Farmer each year awards prizes to the 
10 master farmers as a part of a banquet 
— This year awards will also 

e¢ made to the 5 master students of 
vocational agriculture of the state. The 

tizes are $100 for first and 4 prizes of 
$50 each of the others. The awards will 
be based on the score developed for 
awarding the American Farmer degree 
for the Future Farmers of America. 


- 
tt 


Research Program Inaugurated. The de- 
partment of Teacher Training at A. & 
M. College has been strengthened by 
the addition of a full time research 
man. Mr. W. R. Sherrill will be in 
charge of this department. Among the 
first problems Mr. Sherrill is attempting 
to set up some guides for evaluating 
the improved farm practices done in 
connection with the evening school 
work. 


The Graduate Course Well Attended. 
One hundred twenty-six teachers of 
vocational agriculture attended the 
three week graduate course at A. & M. 
College. The high point in the course 
was the course in supervised practice 
offered by Regional Agent R. D. 
Maltby. 

New Teacher Trainer Added. Mr. J. C. 
Dykes, for 5 years teacher of vocational 
agriculture at Stephenville and 3 years 
at McAllen, became, on August 1st, 
Associate Professor of Agricultural 
Education at A. & M. College. Dykes 
holds B. S. degree from A. & M. Col- 
lege and M. S. degree from Colorado 
Agricultural College. Dykes will spend 
the first half year in the field. In fact, 
he has been visiting projects since 
August Ist. 


Evening School Program Shows Steady 
Development. White teachers (185 in 
number) during the past year taught 
(and reported on) 123 evening school 
courses, enrolling more than 3000 
adult farmers. 

Supervised Practice Work in Vocational 
Agriculture All-day Classes. Cotton ranks 
first as the major project for both 
white and colored schools, while egg 
production ranks second for white 
schools and corn ranks second for 
colored schools. 

The Agricultural Education Maga- 
zine meets in a very satisfactory man- 
ner a need for a means for passing on 
the best that occurs in vocational 
agriculture, and for a discussion of 
problems of general interest. 

Progressive teachers will subscribe 
for this magazine. 

Mr. J. J. Brown, for the last four 
years Assistant Supervisor Agricultural 
Education, has resigned to accept the 
place as Supervisor of Civilian Re- 
habilitation. 

Many of you will recall that the 4:st 
Legislature accepted the benefits of this 
act and made an appropriation match- 
ing federal funds allotted to Texas. 

We very much regret to lose Mr. 
Brown from the field of agricultural 
education, but we rejoice in his promo- 
tion and in the fact that he will con- 
tinue in another type of vocational 
education. 


VERMONT 
Vermont has submitted to the Feder- 
al Board for Vocational Education a 
supplementary plan for work under the 
George-Reed Act contemplating the 
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“We have 
‘Thousands of Dollars of 


Yates-American Equipment = 


It pays the biggest 
Educational Dividends” 


N WRITING to us in the above manner, this 

I school instructor (name on request) was 
sau enthusiastic as to the results gained in the 
coy use of Yates-American woodworking ma- 
chine equipment. 























The fact is significant that the large majority of the 
bigger schools throughout the country use Yates- 
American machines exclusively. 


To them “industrial type machines for school use” 
is not a mere meaningless phrase of words but an 
expression of their belief, proven in actual practice, 
that only this type machine can give “biggest educa- 
tional dividends.” 


Make up your mind now to investigate fully the 
Yates-American line of school machines, a few of 
which are illustrated here. We will be glad to fur- 
nish you whatever information you desire. 














Yates-American 
U-21 Boring Machine. 


YATES-AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Vocational Division 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 





Yates-American 
No. 0 Saw Bench. 


“Train Your Students 
Today on Machines 
they will use 
Tomorrow” 





} 
Yates-American No. 20 
Universal Saw Bench. 


Yates-American No. 1 Hand Jointer. 
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Progressive Ideas in Teaching 
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TEACHING 
SKILLS 
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Teaching Skills 


By W. H. Lancelot 


Head of Department of Vocational Education, Iowa State College 








Who is a good teacher?—How our minds 
retain knowledge—The natural springs of in- 
terest—Arousing the feeling of need for 
knowledge—Suspense as a means of control 
—Developing interests that will endure— 
Teaching students to think well—Guiding our 
students in problem solving.—These and many 
other equally interesting topics are treated 
according to modern and progressive ideas. 


Price $2.00 
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Other Wiley Books 


METHODS AND TEACHING PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL 
Epucation. By F. Theodore Struck, Price, $2.75 


GUIDANCE AND EpucaTION OF ProsPECTIVE JUNIOR 
Wace-Earners. By Frederick M. Trumbull, 
Price, $3.00 


SuPERVISION OF VocaTIONAL Epucation, By. J. C. 
Wright and C.R. Allen - - - - Price, $3.00 


ADMINISTRATION OF VocaTIONAL Epucation. By 
J. C. Wright and C. R. Allen - - Price, $3.00 


Erriciency 1n Epucation. By. J. C. Wright and 
C.R.Allen - - - - - - - - Price, $3.00 


Erriciency 1N VocationaL Epucation. By. J. C. 
Wright and C.R. Allen - - - - Price, $3.00 














SEND THIS COUPON! 


ON APPROVAL COUPON 





Need met ne et md tet tt me ey 





John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York City. 1 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me for ten days’ examination: 
O Handbook of Teaching Skills ($2.00) 
0 Methods and Teaching Problems in Industrial Education ($2.75) 
0 Guidance and Education of Prospective Junior Wage Earners ($3.00) 
O Supervision of Vocational Education ($3.00) 
O Administration of Vocational Education ($3.00) 
0 Efficiency in Education ($3.00) ; 
O Efficiency in Vocational Education ($3.00) 
I agree to remit the price of the book within ten days or return it postpaid, 
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Position or Reference .....cccccocccscccccccceccvccscccces AVAII-29 1 
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use of additional funds in accordance with the general vo- 
cational plan already in operation. During the past two 
years substantial development has been achieved in the 
line of vocational agriculture and home economics. A new 
vocational school for granite cutting apprentices in Barre, 
Vermont, established two years ago, has proven very suc- 
cessful and the number of students enrolled has been 
steadily increasing. This, we believe, is the first school of 
its kind in the country. A new vocational school is to be 
opened this fall in Wallingford in connection with the 
local plant of the American Hoe and Fork Company. 


WISCONSIN 


ITINERANT INSTRUCTION IN TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

One of the outstanding developments in vocational 
education in Wisconsin in the last few years is the rapid 
growth of the itinerant teacher system in trade and indus- 
trial occupations. 

The itinerant instructor is usually employed by the 
local vocational school boards in four neighboring cities 
and regularly spends one day a week in each. Part of the 
day in each city is given to making contacts with his 
industry in that city. Part of the day is spent in the part- 
time school giving instruction to apprentices and day 
part-time school pupils in the community. The evening 
is usually devoted to a trade extension class for the adult 
workers in that industry. 

There are now three circuits in Electricity. One itinerant 
instructor serves the communities of Watertown, Janes- 
ville, Fond du Lac and Beloit; another, West Allis, Cudahy, 
South Milwaukee and Waukesha; and a third, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Stevens Point and Marshfield. There are three 
circuits in Painting and Decorating. Madison, Watertown, 
Janesville, Beloit and Racine form one circuit; Green Bay 
Manitowoc, Oshkosh and Fond du Lac form another; 
West Allis, Cudahy, South Milwaukee and Waukesha 
make up the third. There are four circuits in Plumbing. 
Appleton, Green Bay, Oshkosh and Fond du Lac; Sheboy- 
gan, Manotiwoc, Racine and Two Rivers; West Allis, 
Cudahy, South Milwaukee and Waukesha; Madison, Janes- 
ville, Beloit and Watertown. One circuit of instruction for 
those in the Pulp and Paper industries consists of Rhine- 
lander, Wausau, Mosinee, Wisconsin Rapids and Eau Claire; 
Another consists of Neenah, Green Bay and Marinette. 
In the other paper making cities, such as Marinette, Kau- 
kauna, and Stevens Point, classes are organized by the joint 
coordinator in charge of trade extension activities in 
twenty-one cities, and men in the local industries are em- 
ployed as part-time instructors. 

There is an itinerant instructor in foremanship training 
who organizes and conducts classes throughout the state. 
The itinerant instructor in safety is an employe of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 

The State Board of Vocational Education has promoted 
the itinerant plan. It has assisted the vocational boards 
in the local communities in organizing themselves into 
convenient circuits, and in organizing, developing and 
presenting their courses. 

Aputt TrabeE ExTENnsIon 

Twenty-one vocational school cities have joined this 
year in employing a coordinator to develop and organize 
trade extension courses for the adults of their respective 
communities. The joint coordinator employed has had 
years of experience in paper making education in Maine 
and in Wisconsin the last year, as coordinator for the paper 
making cities of Wisconsin, organized classes in pulp and 
paper making throughout the state. 

TEACHER TRAINING FoR ADULT TRADE ExTENSION 

For the classes organized in adult trade extension work, 

part-time instructors taken from the trades in the various 


Continued on Page 45 
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Do You Teach Your Students 
to Make the Proper Use of 
Their Shorthand and 
Typewriting Skill? 


Skill in typewriting and reading skill in shorthand 
are fundamental, but if these skills are to be made 
commercially valuable, they must be applied to the 
solution of practical office problems. 

To aid you in the solution of the many problems 
involved in this ‘‘second step’’ we offer you a series 
of three scientifically prepared books. 


Rational Dictation 
(McNamara and Markett) 
480 pages; cloth, $1.40 

505 business letters and 56 articles, rich in business 
procedure and cultural content. Graded according to 
syllabic intensity. This material is intended to 
develop the student’s shorthand vocabulary, and to 
aid in the gradual development of dictation and 
transcription skill. 


Rational Typewriting Projects 
(SoRelle) 
208 pages; cloth, $1.20 
180 practical projects intended to teach students 
the ordinary uses of the typewriter in the business 
office. The solution of these problems is equal to a 
year’s training ‘‘on the job.’ 


Secretarial Studies 
(SoRelle and Gregg) 
2 EDITIONS 
Complete Text, 416 pages, $1.40 
Laboratory Materials, Pad Form, $.60 
Intensive Course (including text and Laboratory Materials 
in one Pad), $1.60 

A ‘‘finishing course’’ that covers thoroughly the 
duties and responsibilities of the stenographer or 
secretary. This course presupposes a practical skill in 
both shorthand and typewriting. Easily taught and 
intensely interesting and practical. 

Teacher's Manuals to both Rational Typewriting 
Projects and Secretarial Studies. 

We prefer to have you read these books rather 
than to read about them. So if you have an advanced 
stenographic problem, ask our nearest office to send 
you a sample of the books in which you are interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New Yor« CHICAGO Boston SAN FRANCISCO 
Toronto LonDON 
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Four New 


McGraw-Hill Books 


of interest to 
Vocational Teachers 




















MILLER... 
High School Reporting and 
Editing—a Text in Applied 
Composition and Newspaper 
Appreciation 


By Carl G. Miller, Instructor in Jour- 
nalism and English, The Lewis and 
Clark High Schools, Spokane, Wash. 
McGraw-Hill Vocational Texts. 190 
pages, 5%4 x8, 1l1illustrations . $1.60 
This book shows how to evaluate the 
true worth of news items, how to make 
journalistic material interesting with- 
out sacrifice of accuracy and how to 
judge newspapers and newspaper work, 


BREWER... 
Cases in the Administration 
of Guidance 


By John M. Brewer and Twenty-two 
Associates, Members of the Research 
Classes in the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Vocational Texts. 304 pages, 
6)! Sree 
A book of 149 cases dealing with prob- 
lems in and plans for the administra- 
tion of educational and vocational 
guidance. 


BRAHDY... 


Blueprint Reading, Second 
Editon 


By Joseph Brahdy, Brooklyn Vocational 
School and the Brooklyn Evening 
Technical and Trade School, Brooklyn, 
New York. Second Edition, 199 pages, 
6 x 9, 134 illustrations . . . $2.00 
A carefully organized text book on 
blueprint reading, showing in detail 
how an object is represented as a 
working drawing, how measurements 
are indicated, how drawings are scaled, 
how to understand conventional prac- 
tice and how to read assembly drawings 
and detail drawings. 


LEE... 
Objectives and Problems of 
Vocational Education 


Edited by Edwin A. Lee, Professor of 
Education, University of California. 


See Mc-Graw-Hill Vocational Texts. 451 
pages, 5% x8%.... . $3.00 
Th ese A symposium contributed by well- 


known authorities of vocational educa- 
tion. The book gives a complete dis- 


on cussion of vocational education begin- 
ning with the underlying purposes for 
Approval the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 


for Vocational Education. It traces the 
progress since that time and offers 
constructive suggestions for future 
development. 














ON-APPROVAL COUPON 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me on approval the books checked. I agree to return 
the books if they are not adopted in my classes or remit for them. 


{ ] Miller’s High School Reporting and Editing—$1.60 

{ ] Brewer's Cases in the Administration of Guidance—$2.50 

{ ] Brahdy’s Blueprint Reading—$2.00 

{ } Lee's Objectives and Problems of: Vocational Education—$3.00 

















Official Position N. B. 11-1-29 
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EXCEPTING PAPER AND 
RAW MATERIAL OF PRINTING IS 


LANGUAGE- 


ANY LANGUAGE 


ile 
S T. be consistent, 


schools with an objective of cul- 
tural training should install indus- 
trial-arts subjects that will tend 
to further this objective. Such 
a subject, when reinforced with a 
- history that had its beginning with 
the revival of cultural interest and 
has run parallel with such interest 
since the middle of the fifteenth 


century must possess an attraction 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 


iNK, THE ACTUAL 


for boys and girls. Such a sub- 


“PRINTING 


The occupational methods of Printing are 
fascinating to both boys and girls, while the 
history of the art intrigues them. Printing 
is the ideal industrial-arts subject for the 
Junior High School. Division of a class ac- 
cording to sex is unnecessary, for girls like 
Printing as well as the boys. Consider the 
economical advantages—one room, one 
equipment, one teacher for the entire 
Junior High School class. All necessary 
counsel and advice concerning the instal- 
lation of Printing is available. Superin- 
tendents of schools and others who are in- 


terested are urged to write at once to the 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


- JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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Projects 


Electric Motor-Generator Parts, 
Glue Pots, Spray Equipment, In- 
lays, Cedar Chests, Sewing Cabin- 
ets, Piano Benches, Half-Moon 
Tables, Walnut Chests, Screens, 
Mouldings, Ornaments, Out-of- 
the Ordinary Hardware, Numerous 
Clock Case Designs, Aeroplanes, 
Electric Clock Movements, Model 
Ships, Smokers, Magazine Racks, 
Novelty Tables, Davenport Tables, 
Spinet Desks, Windsor Chairs, | 
Radio Consoles, Furniture Decor- | 

| 

| 

| 





ation, and many other projects and 
items you have tried hard to find, 
are all illustrated in our new fall 
design book to be had gratis by 
writing at once to: 


THE KUEMPEL COMPANY | 
PROJECT DEPT: AV 
GUTTENBERG, IOWA, U.S.A. | 


| 


| 
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communities have been employed. 
These instructors are meeting in groups 
to study teaching methods with the 
Supervisor of teacher training for the 
State Board of Vocational Education. 
A Practicat Project 1n HovusEHoLp 
DecoraTION COOPERATIVELY DEVELOPED 

An exhibit in household decoration 
is being arranged in the Madison 
Vocational School. Rooms or parts of 
rooms are to have the walls decorated, 
the floors covered and the furniture 
and hangings chosen and arranged so 
as to attain a harmonious whole. The 
work is being planned through the 
cooperation of members of the staff of 
the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion representing trade and industry 
and home economics; and members of 
the staff of the Madison Vocational 
School representing the painting and 
decorating trade, home economics and 
art. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CourszEs IN HoME 
Economics THROUGH THE CoNn- 
FERENCE MetHop 

During the spring of 1929, two-day 
working conferences were called in 
four different sections of the State for 


the purpose of selecting, organizing | 


and discussing the related art and 


Continued on Page 46 








, Agricultural Bulletin Files 


STOCKED IN THREE SIZES 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE 
TO ORDER 


These Files are made strong and durable, out of 
¥% inch Binder’s Board and are covered with the 


best quality of Black Book Cloth. 


Write for sizes and prices. 


Manufactured by 


JANESVILLE PAPER BOX & PTG. CO. 


Janesville, Wis. 




















THE STOUT INSTITUTE | 


CFor men and women preparing to teach Industrial 
Education or Home Economics. Stout is a degree grant- 
ing may 8 specializing in these fields of aiacaiien It | 
was the first school in this field and is today the only 
school in America limiting its activities to this work. | 





BURTON E. NELSON, President 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 























Products of 
The World’s Largest 
Saw Manufacturer 











_ SIMONDS 


Planer Saws 


The smooth cutting saw” for 
general purposes wherever 
an extra smooth sawn surface 
| is desired. These saws are for 

cutting-off, ripping or miter- 
ing. They are made 6 to 24 
inches in diameter. 








SIMONDS 
Dado Head Saws 


Dado Head sets consist of the 
two outside saws and as many 
inside cutters as may be re- 
quired for the groove to be 
cut. 

Wesuggest anyone interested 
| ask for leaflet giving com- 
plete details. 


SIMONDS SAW and STEEL CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Eight Factories - Fifteen Branches 
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VOCATIONS 


A Textbook for Boys and Girls in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


by 


(«] g 
rs WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 8 
3 ) 
a 8 
4 The latest book 8 
on vocations 8 
ra) 

q $1.48 A 
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~ ‘OLD FAITHFUL ~ 
EVERYDAY ART PRODUCTS 





9 BRELLIANT 
AND 
TRUSTWORTHY 


$s “ 
‘OLD FAITHFUL 
ITSELF off 














Write for information and prices on the “Old Faithful” Everyday Art Products 


THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES ne 1706 HAYES AVE_SANDUSKY OHIO 


130 WEST FORTY- SECOND STREET 
wean RAK TRAneisoe: 116 NEW MONTOOMERY 
DALLAS, TEXAS - SANTA FE BUILDING 


94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 








LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
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related science to be taught to part- 
time pupils in the home making classes 
of the Wisconsin vocational schools. 

Sixty home making teachers attend 
these meetings. Committees were form- 
ed to develop outlines and lesson plans. 

The results of their work will be dis- 
tributed to the home making teachers 
of the part-time schools for try outs. 

The teachers who try out these out- 
lines will make criticisms and sugges- 
tions for their improvement. The next 
step will then be a reorganization of 
this teaching material. 


TRAINING FOR Home Makers IN RurAL 
CoMMUNITIES 


The Wisconsin State Board of Voca- 
tional Education is promoting the giv- 
ing of short-unit courses for girls and 
women in rural communities. Classes 
have been organized in seven rural com- 
munities under the George-Reed Act 
and in one community under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. The teacher in each case is 
attached to some school. The schools 
which now serve as centers of this work 
are the consolidated schools at Sevas- 
topol, near Sturgeon Bay in Door 
County; the consolidated school at 
Ondassagon, near Ashland; the free 
high schools at Frederic, Fennimore, 
Omro and Waupaca; the County Agri- 
cultural School of Wood County, locat- 
ed at Wisconsin Rapids; and the part- 
time vocational school at Stoughton. 
The teachers are employed on a twelve- 
month basis. They have automobiles 
and go out over a ten or twelve mile 





it 


radius to do promotional work and to. 


visit the homes of their pupils and 
supervise home practice. For those who 
are near enough to attend, they give 
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Principles and Practices 
of 
VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


by I. Davip Cowen 
PRINCIPAL OF THE BROOKLYN BOYS’ 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


COMPREHENSIVE, well-or- 
ganized, and common-sense 
manual in vocational guidance. It 
is the work of one who for more 
than a decade has been actively 
engaged as a supervisor of voca- 
tional advisement, as a lecturer on 
vocational guidance, as an in- 
structor, and in other capacities 
which have afforded him an ex- 
ceptional opportunity of studying 
first-hand the problems of voca- 
tional.counseling and placements. 


Octavo. 471 pages $3.00 
THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 




















MIDWES 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





i ttt rs BUREAU 


on ane, PLACEMENT SERVICE 
R VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE, HOME 
OECONOMICS & MANUAL TRAINING 
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Why We Adopted the Unit Plan 


HE Unit Plan provides for a lifetime of 

training, but its methods of payment and 
study permit you to start where you are, to pay 
as you go, and to go where you wish. 


It enables you to carry on your training from 
where you stopped in school or shop or office, 
and to train yourself not only to fit your present 
situation, but also to meet the continuous 
changes that are taking place in every modern 
branch of Industry and Business. 


Financially, too, the long course system is unsatisfactory 
to the student. The school, whether resident or home- 
study, must base its charges on the average of those who 
pay and study to the end. Thus those who graduate get 
far more than they pay for; while the student who finishes 
less than half his course must pay for more than he re- 
ceives. 


There is no escape from this unfair system if the sale of 
long courses is maintained. But with the new Unit System 
each person pays for just what he gets; and he will not 
enroll for a second Unit unless the first Unit has been 
absolutely satisfactory. 








Unit Plan Meets 
New Conditions 


O' the large body of men and 
women who turn to home-study 
instruction for help in winning pro- 
motion, at least 90% of them change 
their jobs at some time during the 
three to five years it takes to com- 
plete the average long training 
course. 


Many times, they find that the 
training which they agreed to take 
does not fit their new needs and 
opportunities; yet they must con- 
tinue to pay and to study with no 
chance of adjusting their training 
to meet changing conditions. 


New opportunities, requiring spe- 





How the Unit Plan Meets 
Everyday Needs 


Following are actual examples from the School’s 
records showing how the Unit Plan 
meets individual needs 


Acanrentsn with common school education wishes 
to take advantage of the local building boom in 
small houses before the boom blows up. A Unit in 
Blueprint Reading and another in Carpentry supple- 
ment his experience and enable him to plan and build 
the simple buildings required. Additional Units will 
fit him step by step for a position as Architect, or 
Contractor and Builder on a large scale. 


An experienced electrical worker can advance no 
further without a knowledge of Mathematics, but he 
does not wish to spend time and money for electrical 
subjects in which he is already expert. A low-priced 
Unit in Mathematics enables him to cash in on the 
opportunities just ahead, and shows him how to apply 
his experience to the most profitable electrical fields. 


A bookkeeper in Mexico is barred from a far better 
job because he does not understand Financial and 
Business Management. A Unit based upon his Book- 


‘keeping knowledge gives just the additional training 


required to fill the better job, and start him toward 


Immediate Training 


for Present Needs 


| agi. both in Industry and 
in Business, is step-by-step, and 
the Unit System is based on this 
fact. But the man who finishes a 
complete home-study course usually 
pays for and studies for much train- 
ing that he will never use. When he 
enrolls, he is frequently told that 
the completion of his studies will fit 
him for a big job; but nothing is 
said about the number of years of 
experience that he must obtain be- 
fore he can cash in on his training. 


By the Unit Plan, the student can 
be applying his new knowledge on 
the job as rapidly as he gets it, so 


cialized training, are constantly the top. 


that his training and experience 
keep pace, and he gets well-rounded 








coming up in Industry through in- 
creased specialization or the adop- 
tion of new machines or processes. If you are tied down 
to a long course, it is almost impossible to adjust your 
training to meet such opportunities; but under the Unit 
Plan, you can shift instantly to meet each new emer- 
gency, while maintaining your general line of progress. 


Transfer Does Not Solve the Problem 


—— schools that sell long training courses may 
endeavor to meet changing conditions by transferring 
the student to another long course that more nearly 
approaches his new requirements. But such a transfer 
continues a training method that has proved unsatis- 
factory, and is an admission that the complete course 
method does not meet present conditions. Therefore, why 
ask a person to take on an obligation of $150 to $200 for 
something that must always be delivered in small doses? 


Under the Unit Plan, it is not necessary to transfer to 
another course, because the student can immediately 
take the exact Unit required to meet any new conditions. 
In short, the Unit Plan follows the very logical method 
of letting you take what you need when you need it, and 
pay for it as you take it. 


The best proof that long courses do not jit the lives and 
purposes of average men is found in the very small 
percentage of students that really do complete them. Of 
the thousands of boys and girls who enter first grade 
every year, only a comparatively small number enter 
high school and college; and only a small fraction keep 
on to graduation. 





expertness in his chosen line. 


It is our earnest conviction that the Unit Plan of home- 
study instruction meets present-day industrial conditions 
—thoroughly and practically. It offers every man exactly 
the specialized training that he needs NOW, and requires 
a minimum investment of money and effort. 
Furthermore, it encourages him to add to his training 
continually, because he can see that he is getting quick 
results, and because he is always free to select the exact 
Unit of training necessary to prepare him for the next 
step in advancement. 


Pf 
American School 


Chartered as an Educational Institution in 1897 


Drexel Ave. at 58th St. Chicago, Illinois 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago: 


Please send me, without obligation, full information regarding your Unit Plan 
of home instruction. 
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On Deck 


at booth six! 


Ask for a complimentary copy 
of this 205 page book. Crammed 
full of useful data. Chapters on 
shop layout. How to use saws, 
files, bench tools. History of 
saw and file, lists of tools best 
suited for shop use. Get copies 
of our Saw Chart, File Chart, 
and Specification Sheet. 


See these tools 


Ask our Educational Director, W.C. 
Wright, to show you the new back 
saw, the true- 


taper ground 
hand saws, 


quality files, 
Smooth-Cut- 
ter circular 
saws, thin 
gauge band 
saws. Disston 
tools stand 
up under 
school shop 
use andabuse 


3 f —built b 
‘he ais: 
DISSTON 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 








Saws, Tools, and Files 
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courses in their schools at hours con- 
venient for girls and for adult home 
makers. For those who are too far 
away to come to school, they organize 
classes at convenient places. In one 
community the teacher has already or- 
ganized five adult home making classes. 

Among the courses suggested for 
choice by the various groups are home 
nursing, child care and training, nutri- 
tion, meal planning, baking, invalid 
cookery, entertaining, home manage- 
ment, home furnishing, interior deco- 
ration, laundry problems, garment mak- 
ing, renovation of clothing, dressing 
well on a limited income, budgets 
and accounts, personal improvement, 
first aid. 

The teachers were given special 
training for their work in the summer 
session class conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin by the Supervisor of 
Home Economics of the State Board of 
Vocational Education. 


THe LiprARY IN THE VOCATIONAL 
ScHOOL 


The English Library—Laboratory ar- 
rangement is gaining ground in the 
vocational schools of Wisconsin cities. 
Many of our schools have taken out 
the desks and have changed the English 
class room into a pleasant library with 
conference table, comfortable chairs, 
well-filled newspaper and magazine 
racks, and a wide variety of attractive 
books of both a technical and general 
nature. Courses have been organized 
to introduce day and evening school 
se to the library of occupational 
iterature and also to biography, science, 
travel and good fiction. 


CoNFERENCE OF STATE STAFF AND LOCAL 
Directors 


The directors of the local vocational 
schools of Wisconsin came together at 
Madison for a two day conference, 
September 26 and 27. On the first day 
of the conference, the members of the 
state staff presented for discussion 
problems especially connected with 
their work. Mr. George P. Hambrecht, 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, reviewed the history of legisla- 
tive action in the field of part-time and 
vocational education in the session just 
closed. 

The second day of the conference was 
in charge of the Directors’ Associa- 
tion. The program consisted of greet- 
ings from Mr. R. L. Cooley, the Presi- 
dent of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, who is also Director of the 





” 


Milwaukee Vocational School; talks 
by five members of the Department of 
Education of the University of Wis- 
consin, and a business meeting. 

















Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Educators 


Consisting of Educational Sam- 
ples of high grade products and 
lesson plan suggestions published 
in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics 
educators. Write today and have 
your name entered on our “Live 
List” to receive these valuable 
aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 

2450 Grove St., Freeport, New York 


























INDIAN HEAD LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
FRANKLIN, PA. + LIMA, O. 


Choice Penna Hardwoods 
Reasonably Priced 


Indian Head Archery Supplies 


Catalogue free ~ correspondence invited 
*~ 


Be sure and give archery a trial 





ELECTRIC SHOP SUPPLIES 


1. BELL Wir1nc: Bells, Push buttons, Dry cells, 
Wire, and Staples. 
2. OPEN Wrrinc: Porcelain cleats, tubes, and 
knobs, Wire, etc. 
3. ConpuiT Wirinc: Conduit, Fittings, Switches, 
Boxes, Wire, Etc. 
4. ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION: Resistance wire, 
Mica, Asbestos board and paper, Copper, Brass, 
Fiber, and Formica sheets, rods, and tubes. 
5. ELECTRICAL SCIENCE: Meters, Magnets, Metals 
and chemicals, Wire, Etc. 
6. Rap1io CONSTRUCTION: Panels, Coils, Switches, 
Jacks, Sockets, Transformers, Etc. 
Write For Price List 

TRI “K” ELECTRIC MEG. CO. 

2825 N. Troy St. Chicago, III. 








MIDWES 


KANSAS CITY KANSAS 





TEACHERS BUREAU 
SPECIALIZED PLACEMENT SERVICE 

FOR. VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE, HOME 
ECONOMICS & MANUAL TRAINING | 








